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<F Torics suggested for discussion in this Journal 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 


School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 
Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 
School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 


The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 
The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 














No.1, Vou. 1: If any of ovr presentor former sub- 
scribers have on hand copies of the first number of 
the First volume of this Journal (January, 1852,| 
and do not desire to bind them, we shall gladly re- 
ceive them, and allow 25 cents for each copy, in 
subscription for the current volnme. 





EpucationaL Mrerinas: Interesting meetings of 
Institutes have recently been held in Clinton, Ad- 
ams, and Montgomery. The two last named were 
attended and addressed by Deputy Superinicndent 
Hickok. 





Cuance or Secrerarizs: The annual election of 
Directors in most of the counties will take place in 
this month, and the organization of the different 
Boards will soon follow. Should a change take 
place in the Secretary of any Board, we will thank 
the newly appointed officer at once to give us his 
name and post office, together with the name of his 
district and county, that the Journal may be sent tu 








the right person. The name of the Post Office being 
in most cases different from that of the district, those 
of both should always be stated, that it may be 
known what district the alteration relates to, 





COMMITTEES OF THE Sat TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 


At the meeting in Philadelphia, the chairman of 
the Executive Committee announced the following 
subjects for Reports to the next semi-annual meet- 
ing at Williamsport,—the committees to be appoint- 
ed by the President and published in the Journal: 


1. On the Study of Mathematics.— Prof. J. Thomp- 
son. 

2. Condition and wants of the German Schools of 
Pa.—Rev. W. A. Good, J. J. Stutzman, A. Row. 

3. Graded Schools in Town and Country.—A. K, 
Browne, J. P. Sherman, R. C. Ross, 

4, Examination of Teachers.—B. M. Kerr, A. Burtt, 
W. B. Frew. 

5. High Schools.—Prof. Dean, of Pittsburgh, Jas. 
Thompson, L. H. Eaton. 

6. Development of the Organs of Vision.—Dr. Hart. 

7. Natural Sciences.—Dr. Adamson. 

8, Condition and wants of the Colored population of 
Pennsylvania as regards Schools.—J. H. Hoopes, 
Sanford Culver, W. H. Alwood. 

9. Number of hours of School per day.—O. T. No- 
ble, John Joyce, John R. Gant. 

10. Phonography.—Prof. Kirkpatrick, P. A. Cre- 
gar, P. H. Warriner, 

11. Truancy—its causes and cure.—C, W. Deans, 
W. E. Porter, S. P. Bollman. 

12. Relation between Sunday and Secular Schools.— 
A. M. Gow, J. L. Mustard, A. D. French. 

13. Advantages to be derived from Deputy State Su- 
perintendent’s Travelling—J. W. Barrett, J, J. Mee 
Cormick, Philip Cressman. 

14. 1 he office of irector and a comparison of the 
Common Schools of Pennsylvania with those of other 
States.—W illard Richardson, W. D. Mackey, R. W. 
Hamer. 


15. Normal Instruction.—J, F. Stoddard, W. A. 
Field, Samuel Godshall. 

15. Obituary notice of L. T. Covell_—_J. Thompson. 

16.—Infant Schools—W. H. Batt, Warren Mar- 
ple, W. M. Reynolds. 
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18. Capacity of Women for the business of Teaching. | dered by the meeting itself to be inserted j in the 


—Miss M. Glass, H. Brooks, M. Hammond. 
19. Mental Discipline. —Conley Plotts, KE. Lam 
born, J. G. Bliss. 


20. The best method of oe, German ee s Eng- | 


lish.—A. W. Davis, Rev. W. A. Good, 8. D. In-! 


ram. 
The foregoing is the list of committees. 
W. V. Davis, President. 


Lancaster, February 23, 1856. 





PReEservE your Rerorts: The annual report of 
the State Superintendent of Common Schools, is 
becoming one of the most interesting and valuable 
documents issued by the State authorities. This 
year, with the reports of the County Superintend- 
ents, it forms a book of 386 pages. Last year it was 
160 pages. ‘These should be carefully preserved for 
future reference, containing, as they do, most relia- 
ble statistical and other matter relating to the con- 
dition of education ineverycounty. The reports of 
two or three years, bound together at an expense of 
30 or 40 cents, will make a handsome volume, and 
should be in the library of every teacher and work- 
ing director. 

In order to place the annual reports and other 
educational documents of the first twenty years of 
the system—from 1834 to 1854—within the reach of 
all, they being now nearly out of print, the Editor 
of this Journal proposes, if duly encouraged, to re- 
print them in a volume of about 500 pages, and in 
form to correspond with the official reports as now 
printed and circulated by the State. This work 
will have an Introduction, setting forth the educa- 
tional history of the State prior to 1834, and its con- 
dition at that time ; and the various documents in 
their order will be explained and connected by brief 
explanatory remarks: the object being to make it 
Vol. I. of the series of educational documents now 
in the course of publication. Price about $1. 





A Rear Diremua.—Why do you fill so much of 
the Journal with proceeedings of Institutes and oth- 
er Educational meetings? grumblingly asks one class 
of subscribers. Why don’t you publish our proceed- 
ings ? comes, in no very gentle tone, from county af- 
ter county. Of course all cannot be satisfied, but 
the best is done that the case will admit of. We 
believe that the putting on record of educational 
meetings is beneficial to a certain extent, and have 
allowed a certain portion of space to them, and shall 
do so, till convinced that other matter is more bene- 
ficial. So much for one horn of the dilemma. In 


selecting we have, however, certain objects which are 
generally keptin view. First meetings in a county,— 
that is the proceedings of a meeting in a county in 
which no organization previously existed,—are al- 
ways preferred. Next come those of old educational 
counties, which contain matter so reported as to be 
of general use and interest. Finally, all others, or- 








; Journal, are inserted, if there is room, which is not 
"| often the case. 


So much for the other horn, 

To both sets of “ inguiring friends ” it may be re- 
| spectfully hinted, that, though the page of the Jour. 
| nal i is large, yet there are only 32 of them; and that, 
| while all cannot be fully gratified, yet, if every one 
finds something to please and instruct in its varied 
matter, he should at least be half satisfied. 





ALLEGHENY County: From several quarters we 
hear good news from this prominent and important 
county, but having no newspaper exchanges in eith- 
er of its cities, are without the usual means of see- 
ing what is published of its educational doings.— 
This Journal has several times been faulted for not 
giving more space and attention to Allegheny, but 
the blame lies at other doors. It never publishes 
fancy sketches or deals in fictitious matter ; and un- 
less such be indulged in inthis case, it must keep si- 
lence, Pittsburg and Allegheny city have noble bo- 
dies of teachers and superior schools, the whole 
county seems to be awaking, the Superintendent is 
an active and efficient officer, and there are. several 
educational associations in existence. This we know 
and are happy to tell to the readers of the Journal. 
But if our friends in the great western county desire 
the details to be known, they must given them. The 
Journal is only a material organ and depends alto- 
gether on material media for its information. 





Huntinepon County: The teachers and their 
friends in this county seem to be actively at work, 
but they have adopted the plan of holding district 
institutes in various parts of the county, which so 
multiplies their proceedings that this Journal cannot 
insert them all; and to select is difficult. The local 
effect of this system of operation is no doubt most 
beneficial. Will not some friend on the spot, give 
us a general account of these doings, with their re- 
sults ? 





MILLERSVILLE Normat Scuoor: By the adver- 
tisement in this and the February number, it will be 
seen that the advantages, (and’ they are great and 
valuable) of this promising institution, have been 
secured for the teachers of Lancaster, and such 
other counties as may avail themselves of them.— 
The session of the proposed Normal Institute is to 
be of three months duration, commencing on the 
14th of April. It is expected and much desired 
that several counties will unite in the effort. Should 
five or six thus agsociate, and show four or five hun- 
dred teachers, banded together in the noble purpose 
of professional improvement, not only will it give 
an additional impetus to those long wished for In- 
stitutions, State Normal Schools, but the ability to 
procure the very best teaching faculty in the State 
for the proposed Institute, will be secured. 
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“ Epvcator ” in February No. The writer of the 
sensible article in the Feb. number, on best means 
of improving district supervision, who is a Director 
and not a Teacher, used the signature “ Education” 
and not that of Educator. The mistake is ours.— 
But the difference is not a great deal. It would be 
hard to tell whether a good Teacher or a good Di- 
rector does the most as an educator. One acts di- 
rectly—by contact with the mind of the child; the 
other indirectly, but scarcely lessefficiently. Still we 


but once only in the same place, he may succeed in 
winning such a degree of confidence as to enable 
him to get off a good lot of books; but the expe- 
dient must soon wear out; while the agent who open- 
ly avows his true character and modestly advocates 
the merits of his series, is sure to retain all the 
ground he thus gets. By such course he incurs the 
ill-will, neither of rivals nor of those whose confi- 
dence was only given to him in the trusted character 
'of Instructor. 











note the error to gratify our respected correspodent, | 
and only wish there were many more such directors | SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
—willing not only to do their own duties, but to al-| We observe that Booksellers in several of the 
low full oportunity and credit to teachers for doing lcounties are beginning to add collections of philo- 
‘sophical Apparatus to their stock of school books. 
'This is right, and is but in response to the demands 
ELECTION oF DIRECTORS. | made by the growing wants of the schools, under 
The selection of School Directors is one of the jin. care of the greatly improved teaching of the 
most important duties the citizen is called on to present day. First common maps, next outline 


perform. It is no less than the delegation to oth- oan and then globes, came into requisition. Now, 
ers, of his own rights and powers as @ parent, so far from the Cube-root block to the Planetarium, instru- 
as the school culture of his children is involved. It ‘ments which used to be confined to the libraries and 
is no less than the selection of those, who, through ,ahinets of the Philosophers, are finding their way 


the schools, are to control the mind and morals of | +14) the common schools. This, if they be rightly 
the rising generation,—in other words, the charac- ‘wt is as it should be. By the aid of such exhi- 
. . } ’ . 

ter of Pennsylvania during the later part of the ‘bitions of truth to the senses, instead of endeavor- 
19th nisp tag It yan nes pi al |ing to reach the mind by means of hard words im- 
aeme fo ag anes, Senta Coeereny ore rere ~ pe | pressed on the mere memory, interest can be awaken - 
houses. It is all that has just been hay ' "aR ed and the intellect aroused and made to work pro- 
-— mach more, if the mind ws pesentes te ten fitably. Still, though no teacher should be without 
— aero of Raney: the power to use the simpler philosophical instru- 
a wc se tr ribet ye ning ments, or without a set to make that power useful, 
that none bu men be chosen to the office of | , : 

; : > /he should never permit the desire to show them off 
rong crea at the ee ate te tate ‘and astonish the neighborhood, to mislead him into 
ee ne a a neglect of that which can alone form the true 
p nica ware ene ui to : |foundation for science, viz: careful training of the 
ae © past ought to be looked to, and such | jinds committed to him, in the rudimental branch- 
directors as have manifested a desire to perform their pa and in sound morality, 
duties conscientiously and faithfully, should be re- | 
elected. The solemn future should no less be kept | WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
in view, and no political or other consideration peed The following able report by the Education Com- 
permitted to intrude improper men into this vital of- mittee of the House of Representatives of the present 
fice. Legislature tells loudly of the advance our State is 


AGENT-PROFESSORS. ‘making in educational matters, and is a move in the 


Several County Institutes and Conventions have iright direction; but, with all due deference to those 
lately dubbed travelling book agents with the title ‘in authority, it does seem more than questionable 
of “ Professor,” and given them the stand as Teach- | whether it is well timed. The same money, or even 
ers and Lecturers. This is wrong, both towards the ‘less, appropriated in aid of Teachers’ Institutes for 
cause of education and the useful business of book- | four or five years, and in preparatory measures for 
agency. The facility with which men of small ac- ‘State Normal Schools, would unquestionably effect 
quirements attain, amongst us, the nominal title of | vastly more for the improvement of the schools and 
Professor, is one of the obstacles in the way of ele- | towards allaying the hostility which still exists, in 
vating the profession of teaching to its true rank |many quarters of the State, against portion of the 
amongst the learned avocations; and the crude at- | present law, than any other appropriation or encour- 
tempts of many such must further depress the whole |agement. It may, however, be the design of the 
profession in the eye of the public. On the other|present Legislature to do both—that is, to appro- 
hand, the book agent who thus departs from his pro- | priate money for the improvement of Teachers, as 
per sphere, is sure in the end to suffer, For a time|well as to aid in placing a standard Dicticnary in 


theirs. 
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each school. If so, the more favors to the schools 
the better. But let us no longer neglect to the true 
wisdom of beginning at the beginuing. What are 
books, or school-houses, or Directors, or school mo- 
ney, without a full supply of good teachers ? 


Report 
Of the Committee of Education of the House of Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania, on the subject of supplying the 
Common Schools of this Commonwealth with Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. 
Ma. Gertz, of Berks, Chairman. 


The Committee on Education, having had under consid- 
eration the snbject of supplying a copy of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary of the English Language to each of the Common 
Schools of this State, respectfully report : 

That after a full and free discussion of the proposition, in 
a joint meeting with the Educational Committee of the Se- 
nate, and in presence of the Superintendeat of Common 
Schools, and his Deputy, they have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it is one whose ulility and importance commend 
it, in the most forcible manner, to the favorable action of 
the Legislature. 


A correct knowledge of the language we speak and write 


is absolutely essential as a basis to perfect education. | 


Without it, the superstructure we may rear, under the best 
master, will be louse, misshapen, incongiuous and unsight- 
ly. The only sure way to the attainment of this know- 


| public Treasury, was discussed; but, in view of the pres- 
‘ent financial condition of the Commonwealth, reluctantly 
abandoned, as, at this time, unadvisable. Another propo- 
sition, to recommend to each district, the purchase, out of 
its Own separate fund of the number necessary to give 
one to each of the schools within its bounds, was also con- 
|sidered, but unhesilatingly abandoned, as likely to bring 
|about little, if any, piactical result. A third measure was 
jthen suggested, embodying, in part, both the previously 
named propositions. This was carefully weighed and con- 
;Sidered, aud finally adopted by your committee, with but 
one dissenting voice. It is, to divide the cust between 
| the State and the schools, or in other words, that the State 
| Will give the sum of two dollars towards the purchase of a 
{copy of the Dictionary for as many schools in each district 
|as the directors of the district shall determine, by the con- 
| tribution from its own separate fund, of a like sum of two 
| dollars per copy. This your committee regard as a plan 
| perfectiy feasible and deserving of acceptance, viewed in 
|two aspects. It will enable the State to aid this impo.tant 
jmeasuie without drawing from its treasury an amount 
| which will in any wise trench upon its other and more ne- 
|cessary demands ; and it will, while offering to the several 
'school districts an inducement to possess the dictivnary for 
| their schools, cause them to value and appreciate it more, 
| by the payment of a part of its cost, than they would if it 
| were a free gift. 

| The States of New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
‘and several of the western States, have already furnished 
{their public schools with Webster’s Dictionary, by appro- 
|priations out of their public treasuries. Pennsylvania, 


ledge is by an early acquaintance with, and constant and | Whose school system is now not behind that of any of her 
careful study of some recoguized standard, which teach- | sister States, but in advance of many of them, should not 
es, in the most comprehensible and accurate mauner, the | hesitate to follow the example thus set her, in a matter 
orthography, the derivation, the pronunciation, and the| Whose benefits are so self-evident, particularly when a 
meaning gof words. Such a standard, by universal ac- | mode is pointed out by which she can do so and be spared 
knowledgment, is the Dictionary which crowned with an | one-half the expense necessary to its attainment. In the 
enduring chaplet the long and laborous life of Nuan Weps-|language of an intelligent advocate of this measure, your 





sTER, Who has been aptly und beautifully called -* the 
school-inaster of our Republic.” Before he lived, and 
handed over to us the result of his almost herculean la- 
bors, as has been truly said, ‘* there had never been a great 
nation with an universal language unspoiled by dialects. 
The Yorkshireman cannot now talk with the Cornwall 
miner. The peasant of the Ligurian Apennines drives his 
goats home at night-fall ever hills that jook down upon six 
provinces, none of whose dialects he can speak. But here, in 
our own broad confederacy, five thousand miles change not 
the sound of a word. Around every fireside, and from every 
tribune, in every field of labor, and factory of art, is heard 
the same tongue. We owe al! this wondrous uniformity 
and harmony of language to Webster. He has done for us 
more thar Alfred did for England, or Cadmus for Greece.’ 
Such being the value, and these the important results of 


the legacy Webster has bequeathed to us in his Dictiona- | 


1y, your committee deem no argument necessary to show 
why it should be adopted, and become a daily hand-book 
in all our schools and institutions of learuing, in every li- 
brary, and in the various professions and callings of a peo- 
ple whose literature and laws have, with their land, as- 


}committee would say: ** Carry this Dictionary, with its full 
|and exact definitions, its ample stores 0: information, into 
;every school, no matter if it be so humble that it cannot un- 
| derstand the value of the gift, and it will meet and show to 
|many an awakening mind what has been and what can be 
;known. It will stimulate such minds to high aims, and af- 
| te: a few years bright and enduring results will be the con- 
;sequence. If your schools need libraries, how much more 
‘do they need the book which of all others that have been 
| printed in this country, is a library of itself; which will an 
| swer more questions, and give more certain, more rich and 
| various infuimation, on points on which every one needs 
knowledge, than any book in the English language, save one 
; only—the Bible.’? 

| Your committee conclude by offering the following reso- 
| lution: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
| requested to consider the propriety of reporting an appro- 
| priation from the public money not otherwise appropriated, 
‘of a sum sufticient to furnish the Common Schools of this 
| Commonwealth with Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, to 
ve disbuised by the Department of Common Schools, in ac- 


sumed a separate and independent existence, and hence- |Cordance with the recommendation made in the foregoing 


foith will be of their own making. 
Schoo! is the fountain whence the great mass of the people 
must imbibe that knowledge which proceeds fiom educa- | 
tion, it is here, more than in any other place, that the re- | 
cognized standard of our language should be found, and be | 


And as the Common |Teport. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The fol'owing interesting document from this 


accessidle to the youth who are pursuing its study, whether Well known and useful association is cordially com- 


in the rudiments which Webster, in his speiiing-book, has | 
made plain to the dawning mind, or in its more advanced 
stages, where, step by step, his Dictionary leads the way 
aid becomes an indispensable guide. 

Your Committee found no ditficulty in coming to an 
unanimous conclusion as to the importance and utility of 
pla ing a copy of Webster’s Dictionary in every Common 
Sc.vol in the Common wealth. The only point upon which 
they hesitated, was,as to the best and most practicable 
mode of accomplishing this desirable end. They were in- 
formed by the officers of the Schvol Department, that the 
publishers of this work had offered to supply any number 
of copies for the use of the public schools, at four dollars 
each, which is a deduction of one-third from the uniform 
retuiling price. The pioposition to provide the money ne- 
cessuary to the purchase of a sufficient number of copies to 
supply the schools, wholly by an appropriation from the 





mended to the favorable consideration of the read- 
ers of the Journal. The regular but unostentatious 
labors of the society have been for years accumulating 
and saving from oblivion many valuable and inter- 
esting passages in the history of the State; and 
the plan proposed is such as, if generally carried out, 
must greatly incr-ase its usefulness and efficiency. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania—Report. 


“ The Committee to whom was referied the communica- 
tion of our fellow member, Charles Miner, of Wi!kesharre, 
in relation to the organization of auxiliary county societies, 
the members of which should pay an annual contribution to 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society, peimanently establish- 
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ed in Philadelphia; such auxiliaries to receive in return 

copies of the publications of this Society—respectfully re- 
ort : 

° That they have given to the communication the respectful 

and careful consideration due to the suggestions of a gentle- 
man so well known to us as Mr Miner. a3 an able, zealous 

and successful investigator of Pennsylvania history. 

That they cencur with him in believing that it is the duty 
of our inteliigent and prosperous fellow citizens throughout 
the State, to give hearty and active aid to such measures as 
shall be necessary to transmit to posterity a knowledge of 
the details of our history. The extent of the territory of our 
commonwealth, its numerous and increasing population, the 
variety and magnitude of its resources, and its relations to 
the Republic, must give peculiar and growing importance 
to itscareer. The principles upon which its mstitutions 
were founded. and which are now for the most part common 
to the other States of our political union. are exhibited in our 
own annals with peculiar advantage of illustration. In ev- 
ery department of the publi@ service. Pennsylvanians have 
contributed largely to the materials of our general history ; 
and surely none of us could contemplate, without pain, the 
prospect of our annals becoming obscure through the negli- 
gence of those upon whom rests the sacred obligation to 
transmit a clear record of them to future times. 


The arrangements by which we can secure a steady col- 
lection, digest and publication of the materials awaiting our 
efforts, must of course be adopted after careful considera'ion 
of the special difficulties of the case. the nature and situation 
of those materials, the degree of our necessary dependence 
upon voluntary and gratuitous services. and the instruction 
derived from experience in other communities, as well as in 
ourown. To be efficient, ou: machinery of organization 
should be as simple and permanent as possible, so as to be 
to the smallest practicable extent dependent upon the fluc- 
tuations of local interest, or of periodical pecuniary support. 
The funds upon which we are to rely should be procured 
with the least practicable deduction for expenses of collec- 
tion and administration, and their application should be so 
directed as to concentrate the influence of the motives which 
are to stimulate the collector of historical material and the 
writer. It is with such views that the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania was made an assuciation for the State, ra- 
ther than for the city in which, on account of its origin and 
the special advantages there available for literary labors, 
the meetings of the members have been he!d. Its privileges 
have always been open to all Pennsylvanians, without re- 
spect to residence, and they are of a character to be emi- 
nently useful to all who choose to enjoy them according to 
the original design. The contributions to its literary re- 
sources have come from every quarter of the State, and it 
now enrolls in its list of members many of the most promi- 
nent and useful citizens. In accordance with the patriotic 
liberality of its plan, the Society, regarding it as a duty to 
place within reach of every reader a! the earliest opportuni- 
ty the fruits of its accumulations has laid the foundation of 
a Trust Fund, the employment of which, as limited by the 
terms of the trust, prumises to give the earliest and largest 
effect to the legitimate purposes of the society. ‘This fund 
is composed of subscriptions of twenty dollars each, for which 
each subscriber is entitled, during his or her lite, to receive 
a copy of every publication of the Society The principal 
is invested as received. and the yearly revenue therefrom is 
appropriated to the objects of the Trust. Any person may 
thus acquire a permanent in'erest in the Society, and a right 
to participate in the best fruits of its labors. The advanta- 
ges of such a connection with it has been promptly recoz- 
nized ; and already numerous subscriptions have been re- 
ceived not only from our own interior counties, but from 
other States, of which ten have contributed to the Fund.-— 
This general wanifes'ation of interest appears reasonable 
enough, when we consider how closely the events which be 
long to our local annals are often related to the greater evo- 
lutions of American history ; and how many occasions must 
arise for publishing narratives in which the citizens of other 
Commonwealths are concerned. This reflection hasinduce4 
the Society to relieve the Trust from restrictions which 
might otherwise have appeared proper in respect to the lo- 
cality of its subjects. The selection of the materials to be 
printed has been guarded by making indispensavie the con- 
sent of both the Trustees and the Society 

With such a plan, and witha fund which now amounts 
to nine thousand dollars, and the increase of which is rapid, 
your Committee cannot duubt the success of the Suciety ; 


and they share the gratification of their fellow members upon 
the welcome given by the public to the first work thus sent 
to.the press—the History of Braddock’s Expedition, by 
Winthrop Sargent. They have learned with pleasure, 
from officers of the Society, that numerous manuscripts of 
local historical character, some of them of early date, have 
been received from different sections of the State ; and that 
other valuable materials for the pens of future authors are 
promised to us. 

It cannot be doubted that the incentives thus offered will 
be much more efficacious, than any which can spring from 
the routine of ordinary correspondence between the Society 
and county auxiliaries, and certainly the expenses and dif- 
ficulty of maintenance will be inuch less, If, stimulated by 
these and other views, our fellow citizens in any of the 
counties shall become sufficiently interested in the general 
work to form an association for its better promotion, the 
way will be always open; and the inducements will have 
become stronger with each augmentation of the resources of 
the Publication Fund. 

Upon the whole, therefore, your Committee are of opin- 
ion that itis most expedient for the Society to tuke early 
steps to inform our citizens generally of the plan and pros- 
pects of the Fund, and of its convenience and importance 
as an instrument for the production of a valuable historical 
literature in our midst. 

Wit.tamM Brewer, of Clearfield, 

Greorce CHAMBERS, of Chambersburg, 
SamuE- Breck, of Philadelphia. 


STATEMENT. 

The Publication Fund is coinposed of subscriptions of 
twenty dollars each, the payment of which by any person, 
entitles him or her for life, to a copy of all the publications 
of the Society, This Fund is of recent establishment, yet 
its increase has been rapid and steady; and it already 
amounts to nine thousand dollars. Residents in all quar- 
ters of the State, and even in other States, have become sub- 
scribers to it. The selection of the works to be published 1s 
determined by the concurrence of both the Society and the 
Trustees; either having a negative upon the acts of the 
other in this respect. The first book issued is the History 
of Braddock’s Expedition, by Winthrop Sargent; a hand- 
some octavo volume of 420 pages, with valuable maps and 
engravings. This interesting work has been very favorably 
received by the public. Nearly five hundred copies have 
heen sold in addition to the distribution to the subscribers to 
the Fund. Under a resolution adopted for this purpose, per- 
sons who shall become subscribers to the Fund before the 
first day of May next, will be regarded as entitled to a copy 
of this History. Letters containing subscriptions to the 
Fund are to be addressed to the Historica SocreETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, Phi! ADELPHIA. Subscribers should give 
early notice of any delay in the receipt of their books. 

This Society being designed for the whole State, and its 
memberships being open to our fellow citizens of every 
county, every available opportunity is embraced by us to in- 
yite their co operation in the collection and preservation of 
materials for the history of our Commonwealth, and for se- 
curing a just tribute from posterity to the memory of our cit- 
izens who have been in any way distinguished by local or 
general services. It is hoped that historical notices of towns 
and counties, memoranda of remarkable facts, biographical 
and genealogical notices.and letters, diaries, and other man- 
uscripts, will continue to be sent to the Society. It is sug- 
vested that, in all cases of contribution of such materials, 
the contributor should furnish there. ith, as far as practica- 
ble, a statement of such facts as may be requisite to estab- 
lish the genuineness and authority of the documents, as the 
name of the dunor, and any information respecting the ar- 
chives are recorded and filed bv the Society. 

President—THOMAS SARGEANT. 

Vice Presidents—George Sharswood, J. R. Tyson, William 
Duane, Wim. Shippen. 

Corresponding Secretary— Horatio Gates Jones. 

Recording Secr:tary—Yrank M. Etting. 

Trustees of the Publication Fund—George W. Norris, Six- 
teenth and Locust Streets: John Jordan, Jr., Manufacturers’ 
and Mechanics’ Bank; Harry Conrad, No. 123 N. Third St. 

Treasurer—Charles M. Morris. 

Librurian— Townsend Ward. 

Signed by order of the Society, 
Tuomas SARGEANT, President. 

Attest— Frank M. Etting, Recording Secretary. 
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Off ‘al |of its labors, however, we wish it abundant success. It 
fal. ean scarcely fail to do good, no matter where it attacks ig. 
af = — | MOFANCE OF rebukes unradiating knowledge. 


| 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON 4 
Haraispure, March, 1856. 





RuopveE Istanp ScHooLMASTER.— We have been in the 
| regular receipt of this monthly periodical since the second 
TO DIRECTORS. | No. of the first volume which is now complete ; but we did 


School Warrants: A number of four months cer- not notice it till now, to see how it might turn out. The 
tificates have been received at the Department, but | short and long is, the name was not pleasant. It broughtto 
no school warrants could issue until the Legislature | mind an anecdote of Dr. Johnson, the great moralist and 
had made provision for the expenses ineurred by the | lexicographer. Some one asked him if a certain person had 
publication of the School Architecture. That has | not been one of his teachers. ‘No sir,” said he, “he was 
now been done, and warrants wlll be issued as fast not one of my teachers; he was one of my schoolmasters, 
as certificates come to hand, in all cases in which 
the annual district report was made out and forward- 
ed for the last year at the proper time. But some 
reports have not yet been received, and many others | €"$ under the name of schoolmesters, so now there is a good 
were delayed so long as seriously to derange the bu- |—a capital—educational periodical, called the Schoolmaster, 
siness of the Department. In such cases the De- | It is one of the best on our exchange list,—rejecting no 

artment will be compelled, in self-defence, to with- | good old thing merely because it is old, nor adopting every 
fold the warrant for the present year, until the dis-| new crotchet solely for its novelty, but steering a safe mid- 


trict report is properly made out and forwarded ; Or idle course. Now is a good time to subscribe for it ; the sec- 
some satisfactory evidence is furnished that it will | ,.4 yolume begins with March, 1856; the size is 32 good 


be forthcoming in due time. | sized double column pages ; the price is $1 per annum, and 

School Architecture and Annual Report: The State | Robert Allyn, Providence, R. I., is the person to address. 
Printer has commenced the delivery of the School 
Architecture, and the Annual Report and Appendix : ; 
of the State Superintendent. They will be done up field commences with ~ youn It is to be the organ of the 
in packages for each district, and transmitted to Co. Teachers and their friends in the State of Indiana, being 
Superintendents in boxes, per special express, as|edited by a committee of nine, It contains the proceedings 
fast as received from the binder. The Department | of the second annual meeting of the ‘Indiana State Teach- 
will not be able to supply one half the general de-| ers’ Association.” Here are two good things ; a State Ed- 
mand for the Annual Report and Appendix, as the 
Legislature has not permitted the printing of a suf- 
ficient number of copies for this purpose. 


| He taught his pupils nothing. He whipped and we learn- 
ed.” But, as even in old times there were some good teach- 


Inp1aAna Scunoot JournAut.—This new laborer in the 





ucational Periodical, and a State Association. Both are 
welcomed to the work and seem worthy of it. The Journal 
|is to be published monthly, at Indianopolis—32 pages—price 
————s ‘one dollar. Address Geo. B. Stone, Indianapolis. 


Ta | 
Book Notices. | SovrHwestErRn ScHoor JourNAL.—Nos. 2 and 3 (where 
set sf are 1 and 4?) of this new periodical have also been received. 
| It is a promising monthly of small 4to size—16 pages—50 


Amugiican JouRNAL or Epucation.—Since our notice | , blished at Louisville, K A.F.C > 
; ; : e ouisv fo - 
of iuis work in the August No. of this volume, Dr. Peters aie wha aa! erect dh lea ta ali bbe: 
; 1isher. 


and Mr. Barnard have become disconnected and each pro- | 
poses to publish a separate work. The title at the head of |Tue Hunprep Drarocues, new and original ; designed for 
this notice is that of Mr. Barnaid’s periodical, which will be; Reading and Exhibition in Schools, Academies and private 


: irc] by Wm. Bentley Fowl th ili ia- 
published every alternate month, at Hartford, Conn. Each reared, Hed Pacer, Bales "2 $12 who pong 
gues ° " " 

















No. will contain about 160 pages, making in the year a vol- $1, or $9 per dozen ; Boston—published by Morris Cotton. 
une of 1000 pages. Price $3. Address the Editor at Hart-| 1859. 
ford. This work has received the approval of many eminent and 


Now that the veteran who edits the American Journal, |€xPerienced Teachers and of the leading newspapers. The 


stands by himself and on his own proper ground, we not | 


only augur for him great success, but for the cause of edu- 
cation in all its departments, great good from his labors.— 
Three dollars will be well invested in this work, by every 


author is a Teacher of thirty years standing, and the con- 
|tents are such as to command the confidence of those to 
whom the formation of moral character is committed, as 
well as to attract the attention and interest of the pupil.— 





one who desires a view of the educational movements of | The subjects are of great variety, and present matter suita- 
the whole Union. ble to alt occasions and to every shade of humor, ‘ from 


grave to gay—from witty to severe.” 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpuUCATION AND CoLLEeGe Re- 
view ; conducted by Absalom Peters, D. D., and Hon.| THe TeEaAcHEeR AND PARENT; a treatise upon Common 
S. S. Randall, Superintendent of Public Schools for the School Education, containing practical suggestions to 
City of New York; with corresponding editors in the| Teachers and Parents; by Charles Northend, A. M., of 
several States. Monthly—96 pages, 8vo. $3a year, 5 New Britain, Conn. Fifth Edition—327 pages, 12mo.— 
copies for $12. N. A. Calkins, publisher, 348 Broadway,| Price $1. New York—A. S. Barnes & Co.—i855. 
New York. See advertisement. Few Teachers are unaware of the existence of this valua- 
The difference between this and Mr. Barnard’s periodical | pje addition to the practical Teacher’s Library, and none 
seeins to be that this more expressly takes charge of the | should be without it. But it is to the attention of Parents 
collegiate department of general education. If it were even | we would now commend it. The second part is devoted to 
to devote itself wholly to the improvement of this portion | the discussion of topics of especial interest to them. The 
of the field, there could be ample work for all its energies | following are the subjects of the Chapters of this part of the 
and matter for its pages. Whatever may be the direction! work, and they need only be named to show their value :— 
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School-houses ; ehildren should not be sent to school too 
young ; to provide good Teachers ; school supervision ; Pa- 
rents should encourage the Teacher ; specific duties ; candor 
and charitableness ; and high and honorable motives. 


A TREATISEON EnciisnH Punctvation; designed for let- 
ter-writers, authors, printers and correctors of the press ; 
and for the use of schools and academies. With an ap- 
pendix, containing rules for the use of capitals, a list of 
abbreviations, hints on the preparation of copy and on 
proof reading, specimen of proof sheet, &c. By John 
Wilson. Sixth edition, 334 pages, 16mo. Price $1.— 
Boston, Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1856. 


As “there is more in heaven and earth ” than was dream- 
ed of in Horatio’s Philosophy, so is there vastly more in 
the mere matter of punctuation than many teachers,—aye 
and others beside teachers,—are apt to suppose. He who 
can properly punctuate a piece of composition, must not only 
thoroughly comprehend it himself,—by which effort his mind 
is exercised and improved—but he aids others fully to com- 
prehend it. Nay, it is even true, that the application of 
correct punctuation often detects inaccuracies and oversights 
in composition, and is therefore an additional aid to clear- 
ness of style and grammatical correctness. We know of 
no work to compare with that of Wilson on this subject and 
for these purposes. 


Five Hunprep Mistakes of daily occurrence, in speaking, 
pronouncing and writing the English Language, corrected. 
73 pages, 12mo. Price 375 cents. New York—Daniel 
Burgess & Co. 1856. 


Our Language is ever undergoing changes, receiving addi- 
tions to its copiousness from every source, and consequently 
improving as the means of expressing thought. He takes 
a narrow view of the subject, indeed who would wish to 
fix it at its present point of progress, on the supposition that 
it is perfect, or possessed of powers to meet and express all 
the additions yet to be made to human knowledge. Let 
change and improvement in the language, then, keep equal 
pace with improvement and additions in knowledge. But, 
while this is desirable, it is equally so that vulgarisms and 
inaccuracies in speech should be detected, branded as base 
metal and forced out of currency. We know of no little book 
better calculated to effect this object, both by laughter and 
serious reason, than the one now presented. 


WEEKLy Scnoot Reports, to Parents and Guardians—B. 
Bannan, Pottsville. 1855. 


This is a little book of 24 pages, on good writing paper, 
80 arranged as to show to the parent, the standing of the pu- 
pil, in conduct, attendance and studies. It is designed to be 
filled up by the teacher at the end of each week, presented 
to the parent, and returned with his signature the next week, 
in order to show to that it was presented to him ; the object 
being to stimulate the pupil to greater exertions, to compel 
the parent to take notice of the proceedings of the school, so 
far at least as his own children are concerned, and to afford 
the Teacher a regular and easy mode of reporting. Each 
book serves for 48 weeks. It was prepared for the Potts- 
ville schools, but is answerable for any other. Price $5 per 
hundred ; and if 200 be ordered, the name of the district or- 
dering them will be printed in the heading. Address B. 
Bannan, Pottsville, Pa. 

THe PENNSYLVANIA Common Scoot ReorsTER, a per- 
manent record for schools of every giade ; so arranged 
as to exhibit all the useful statistics and important events 
of the schools, and to furnish full data for the reports re- 
quired by law. By A. Row, of the Lancaster High School. 


Large Ato. so arranged as to embrace the operations of a 
school with 50 pupils for 8 years Price $2 50 the single 


copy, or $2 to Directors and others ordering 5 copies— 
Murray & Stoek, Lancaster. 1855. 


PERMANENT Recorp of the attendance, condition and‘pro- 
gress of the Common Schools of Pennsylvania—Quarto 
—so arranged as to show the operations of aschov] with 
60 scholars and eight months term, for 8 years. Price 
$1 50 with liberal deduction to Directors and teachers ta- 
king several copies—Wm. H. Spangler. Lancaster. 1855. 


These two works are intended to supply a want long ex- 
isting and now becoming generally felt in the schools. Be- 
low we present the Prefaces of both, in order to permit the 
author of each speak for himself. 

To those who may not have an opportunity of examining 
and contrasting the works, it is proper to say that the page 
of the ‘ Register” is twice the size of thatof the “ Rec- 
ord,”? and that while the latter provides for the recording of 
nothing more than the items in the monthly reports now sent 
to the districts, gratuitously, by the Common School Depart- 
ment at Harrisburg, the Register contemplates the perma- 
nent journalising of every thing of interest connected with 
the school. The question, therefore, is between retaining in 
the school a mere copy of the monthly reports required by 
law to be sent to the Board of Directors, and having a full 
and detailed record of all the statistics, operations and events 
of the school. 

PREFACE TO THE REGISTER. 


Amongst the signs of improvement in our Schools, none 
is more significant or eneouraging than the demand which 
exists fora permanent Register, Three or four years ago, 
a loose sheet of paper with the names of the pupils written 
upon it, was all the document of this kind that the great 
majority of the Schools of the State possessed. From this 
the names were called daily, to ascertain who were present 
and who were absent. It exhibited no other facts,—neither 
those of progress in study, branches taught, nor conduct.— 
The next step was that effected by the 27th Section of the 
Common School Law of May 8, 1854, requiring all Teachers, 
employed under the provisions of that Act, to present to 
their proper Directors, monthly, “ a report, setting forth the 
whole number of pupils attending School during the month, 
designating whether male or female, the number of days 
each attended, the books used and the branches taught.””— 
To secure uniformity,so that full and reliable statistics may 
be obtained, the State Superintendent has recently prepared 
and distributed the necessary blanks for these monthly re- 
ports.— And now, the last and completing measure in this 
most important department of School affairs, is that of the 
permanent and full School Register, hereby designed to be 
supplied. 

The necessity for this work is obvious. The Act of As- 
sembly declares that Directors shall be assured, by the pres- 
entation to them, monthly, of a return of the operations of 
the School, that itsjaffairs have been conducted in accordance 
with the law and theirown regulations. But there isequal, 
if not greater necessity, that others. not officially though 
more intimately connected with the Schools than Directors, 
should constantly have access to the same kind of informa- 
tion. These are the Parents of the pupils, for whose satis- 
faction no steps have yet been taken. If the monthly Re- 
gister be filed, as soon as completed, in the Directors office. 
there will be no record in the Schoo] to satisfy the claims 
for information of this class, whose claims are the greatest. 
In this way, the legal monthly return to Directors, though not 
designed for that purpose, has shown the necessity of a per- 
manent Register to be kept in School. 

The uses of such @ permanent record are important and 
various. Not only will it afford, as just stated, a constant 
source of reliable information to parents, but its permanent 
presence in the Schools will act as an abiding and most use- 
ful stimulant to the pupils. If each know that his standing 
in all the relations of a scholar is carefully and impartially 
recorded, and constantly preserved for inspection, his effoits 
to stand well on that record must be beneficially increased. 
In the frequent changes of Teachers, also, which so much 
retard the progress of the Schools, each new Teacher will 
here possess the means of learning the rank of all the for- 





mer pupils, in attendance, studies and conduct, and thus, to 
some extent, of counteracting the evil effects of those chan- 
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ges. This will be of great value both to him and them, and | employed under the provisions of this Act, to make out and 
will in @ measure prevent the Joss of those first days, if not) file with the board of directors or controllers of the district, 
weeks, of each term, which are usually spent in little else| at the end of each month, a report setting forth the whole 
than the acquisition of a knowledge of each other by Teach- | number of pupils attending school during the mouth, designa- 


er and pupils. 


Further, a most valuable effect of these Re- | ting whether male or female, the number of days each attend- 


gisters will be found in a decrease of the number and bitter- | ed, the books used and branches taught; and until such report 
ness of those contentions with parents, growing out of mis- ; Shall have been made, it shall not be lawful for the board of 


representations by pupils, which so often occur 


If severe | directors to pay such teacher for his or her services. The re- 


discipline become necessary and be impartially administered, | ports made in pursuance of the foregoing provision, shall be 


the Teacher will at all times find the defence and justifica- 





regularly filed by the Secretary of the board of directors or 


tion of his course,in the honestly made entries of his Register. | controllers, and shall at all times be subject to the inspecticn 
The method and regularity which the keeping ofa Regis- | of any citizen of the district. 


ter will infuse into all the operations of the teacher and _ his 


The ordinary Monthly Report as now furnished by the 


pupils, and through both, into the character of the commu-|teacher, does net leave the Report sujet to the inspection 


nity. will be invaluable. This result, like all changes in 


of any citizen of the district”? without compelling him to 


our moral condition, may be slow in showing itself; but, | call on the Secretary of the Board, who may live miles dis- 


that it will follow, is as certain as the law of cause and effect. 
Let it not be supposed that so great an effect will not be 
produced in this case, because the cause is apparently small 
and unimportant. The law of cause and effect is no more 
certain than the other law of human nature, that great ef- 
fects frequently flow from very trivial causes. But in this 
instance. it is no trivial thing to subject half a million of 
youth to the exactnessof method and accountability, during 
their most impressible years; and if this be faithfully done, 
it is scarcely possible to overestimate the beneficial effects 
of the measure upon society. 

The habit of self accountability, too, which this new tri- 
bunal will create, may be of invaluable moral use. The con- 
stant desire to stand well on the permanent records of the 
school, will inevitably beget the habit of thinking before act- 
ing—of regarding the moral effects of every step, and of ta- 
king or avoiding it, in proportion as it shall be found calcu- 
lated to appear favorably or unfavorably on the record. In 
this way, the permanent register may become—that which 
has been so much needed—an important aid in the education 
of the conscience. 

Hence, it is in the great future— still undeveloped, yet 
teeming with improvement—that most of the uses of a per- 
manent School Register will be found. The advent of the 
child to the Church, by baptism, is registered, and the rec- 
ord of the act is legal evidence. His first vote “on age” 
ig noted as the great era in his life asa citizen. Why should 
not the record of his entrance and progress in the life of 
thought and of preparation for all his duties, moral, social 
and political, be made with equal formality, preserved with 
equal care, and received as of equal authority? The Com- 
mon School is fast assuming its front rank am ongst our great 
institutions ; its membership should assuredly be a matter 
of permanent record, and the evidence of it one of as 
much public concern as those of any other. 

In the ultimate development of the great Common School 
system, no one can now predict or estimate the relations or 
results of any measure designed for its improvement, though 

adopted solely with reference to the preseat. That system, 
among temporal institutions, is the one on which our hope 
must rest. Its progress is onward to mighty results. and al! 
its parts must become portions of the very frame work of our 
social structure. Thus, when a character for regularity, in- 
dustry, ability, and integrity, shall, as they ought to, be the 
great passport to confidence and employment. any impartial 
record showing in a full and reliable manner, these particu- 
lars with reference to the youth of the land, will be of the 
greatest value and will be often appealed to. Even in the 
matter of promotion to the higher institutions of the system 
—the High School or the State Normal! School, for instance 
—no better or surer test of worthiness can be provided, than 
the regular entries, for days, months and years, in the prop- 
er School Register. 

Viewed in these and many other aspects that might be 
presented, the necessity and uses of a permanent Re; ister 
are great and obvious; and the employment of this new 
agency for the improvement of the Schools, is as urgent as 
it is consistent with the general scope of the Common School 
system. 


PREFACE TO THE RECORD, 


In offering the ‘“* Permanent Record,” to the public, the 
pablishers would simply call the attention of Directors, 
‘Veachers, &c., to Section 27 of the Common School law, 
(given below,) in which the duties of the Teacher and the 
rights of the citizens of each school district, are clearly set 
forth. 

Section 27,—That it shall be the duty of every teacher, 





tant, thereby subjecting the citizen to much inconvenience 
and trouble. 

This ** Recorp” is intended to obviate this inconveni- 
ence and trouble, and at the same time carry out the spirit 
and letter of the section. Being a permanent thing in eve- 
ry school house, parents and others interested in the school, 
can have free access to it at any of their ordinary visits, 
and thus at a glance see the condition of the school, not 
only for a month, but for years if they desire. 

Great care has been taken in the arrangement of this work, 
to have it free from the thousand and one objections raised 
against other works on the same subject. It is not over- 
loaded with unnecessury details ; it does not contain a special 
column in which the punishment of a scholar stands record- 
ed, to his shame and disgrace for years; it 18 not so ciowd- 
led with hieroglyphic maiks, as to make it impossible al- 
most for either Teachers, Directors or Parents to understand 
it; but itis a clear, simple conformity to the requirements of 
tie School Law; showing at a glance, the names of the Pupils, 
| their attendance, Conduct, Progress, Branches taught, Buoks 
used, General Remarks. &c., &c. 

Beside the abuve enumerated contents, one page of the 
work has been appropriate (properly arranged) for record- 
ing the names of the Directors and theirseveral officers, 
as well as the Teachers, so that a reference to this page 
will show the names of the Directors, their l'resident, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer and Teacher, not ouly for each year, but 
for ten successive years. 

The necessi’, of a ‘*PermANENT Recc RD” of the do- 
ings of each school, simple in its construction, easy of refe- 
rence, instantly understood. and yet containing the entire de- 
tail of the operation of our common school system for a num- 
ber of years, is @ want which has long been felt, and one 
which the Publisher of the work thinks he is now able fully 
and satisfactorily to supply. 

That the existence of this ** RECORD” in each school 
will prove a stimulus to the scholars, by causing increased 
diligence in study, greater regularity in attendance, aud a 
more caretul regard to their moral deportment, (knowing 
that all their irregularities and omissions are recorded 
ugainst them) there can be no doubt, and it is with this 
hope the Publisher offers it to the Public 








Original Communications. 


THE HIGHER BRANCHES IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

We want teachers in our Common Schools who 
ean give correct instruction in all the branches of a 
liberal English education. I do not mean that we 
want such in all our schools just now ; but I do mean 
that we want many such just now, and I most earn- 





estly wish that we had such for all our schools, 
There has been progress in the cause of education, 
as well as in the other affairs of our country. This 
progress may not appear as visible as some other im- 
provements by which we are surrounded, but it is no 
less certain and important. I know well that a 
train of cars, or a steamboat, makes a great deal 
more noise and attracts a great deal more attention, 
than a school supplied with an excellent teacher ; 
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but neither is, on that account, greater evidence of 
public improvement, than the silent humble school 
is, of intellectual and literary progress, 

“To spell, to read and cypher to the Rule of 
Three,” no longer satisfies a people, nor ought it to 
satisfy them, who live in the 19th century, in the Uni- 
ted States. 
ented children, but have not the means to send them 
abroad to an Academy or a college, and if they have 
not a competent teacher in the Common School 
near them, have no opportunity to give them a liberal 
English education. Hence the importance and ne- 
cessity of having teachers, in our common schools, 
who can teach all the branches of a good English 
education, including Rhetoric, Logic, Natural and 
Mental Philosophy, Geometry, Astronomy, Compo- 
sition, &c. 

It is also very discouraging to our more able citi- 
zens who have high school taxes to pay, that as soon 
as their children advance beyond the most ordina- 
ry grade, they must incur the heavy expense of send- 
ing them away from home, and paying for their board- 
ing and tuition. 

Many of these who feel dissatisfied with the Com- 
mon Schools, would be delighted, if they had teach- 
ers that could instruct their children in the higher 
branches of an English education. Such teachers 
too, would command more respect and enjoy a great- 
er degree of public confidence than those, who, with 
difficulty, give instruction only in the elements of 
the different branches required by the law to be 
taught in our Common Schools. 

It is well known that comparatively few can send 
their children to academies or colleges to be educa- 
ted ; and therefore if we wish the youth, generally, of 
our State and country well educated and fitted for 


their high position in society, it must be done in our | 


Common Schools. 

Thus we perceive there are powerful motives for 
teachers to improve themselves, and seek earnestly 
and industriously to acquire as much learning as 
possible ; and the same motives for all the true friends 
of education, to aid and contribute in every possible 
way to facilitate a consummation so essential to 
the welfare of our country, and to the perpetuity of 
its liberal institutions, and the support of its just 
and salutary laws. J. J. R. 

Northumberland co., February, 1856. 





J. P. WICKERSHAM’S REPORT ON THE MORAL FAC- 
ULTIES.—A CORRECTION. 


Hon. Tuo. H. Burrowes :—I trust you will ex- 
cuse me for trespassing upon the crowded columns 
of the Journal with a correction. It is in your re- 
port of my remarks upon the “ Report on the Devel- 
opment of the Moral Faculties,” by J. P. Wicker- 
sham. You say that I “objected to” certain por- 
tions of the report. You were not present at the 


There are many parents who have tal- | 





time when the remarks were made in the Association, 
and have been led astray by a notice of my remarks in 
one of the daily papers. The report should have 
said that I “called attention to” certain portions of 
the report. My only apology fortroubling you with 
this correction, is, that I esteem the sentiments of 
the report, and the lucid manner in which they are 
presented, so highly, that I cannot consent to be the 
means of leading a careless reader to think slighting- 
ily of them. My only, and as think, sufficient reason 
ifor opposing the passage of a resolution, adopting 
ithe report as the sentiments of the Association, was, 
|as you state, the fear of making an inconvenient pre- 
|cedent. I must heartily wish the sentiments of the re- 
port and the wholesome truths that underlie them, 
‘should be adopted as the sentiments of every Teach- 
er inthe country. 

In regard to what I said of this excellent report, 
you will indulge me a word—or rather, in regard to 
what I will now say, after a careful reading of it in 
the Journal, just received. The subject of College 
Rewards for intellectual attainments, and a manifest 
disregard of the truly humble and honest hearted stu- 
| dent of moral and intellectual character, was, in a sin- 
‘gle paragraph, handled without much reserve, as it 
should be. The only paliation for this great derelic- 
tiou upon the part of many good schools, is, that they 
consider “ goodness of heart to be itsown reward,” and 
ito be a plant of such tender sensibilities, as to be 
‘rather stinted than nourished by friendly attentions, 
and special culture.—“ Blind guides !’ "No part of our 
nature is so easily educated, by the proper means 
|being used, as a love and respect for our fellow men, 
and a desire to promote their well-being. But how 
sad are the thoughts of the student, left, by the Fac- 
ulty and Trustees of the school, to seek out and tread 
‘the path of virtue and truth, without one ray of hope 











|that his merits will be publicly acknowledged ; while 
|the unscrupulous and scoffing votaries of the favored 
honors conferred upon the intellectually great, sweep 
along on “ the full tide of glory and of fame;” assured 
that on “ Commencement Day,” all eyes will be turn- 
ed to them upon whose head all the blessings of hon- 
ior and distinction will be poured, according to their 
scientific and literary attainments, regardless of their 
moral worth. Must it ever be so? Goodness of 
heart is its own reward, andsimple moral worth must 
ulways be reserved and unostentatious. But such 
consideration will never excuse the practice of con- 
ferring the honors of school upon the morally un- 
worthy, to the disparagement, discouragement and 
disheartening of the truly worthy and good. 
Again: in the illustratian of the fact, that some- 
thing more than the inculcation of moral truth, such 
as criticisms and Scripture texts, is necessary to ef- 
feet a moral education, the author of the report 
might have been understood to attach very little or 
no importance to the latter, But such an inference 
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would be a great injustice to the truthful view taken | 
of that part of the subject. The acquisition of | 
truth, however well adapted to regulate the life and | 
purify the heart, may be nothing more than an in-| 
tellectual effort ; yet even as such, it is certainly a! 
much safer and better mental exercise than the ac-_ 
quisition of things false ; and moral worth ought to 
be more reasonably expected as a result of such | 
teaching, than if it had not been done. Still there | 
is a higher, more sacred anda holier duty for the 
Teacher to perform. He must by al/ means win the 
heart and affections of the child for moral truth, 
that when learned it may be practiced in his life. 

I also asked the attention of the Association to 
the study of the “Science of Ethics” as treated of in 
the report. The views advanced are true, but need a 
little more unfolding to be fully understood. We must 
not underrate the study of Moral Science,as tending to 
strengthen the moral powers. I hoped to see this 
subject illustrated and impressed upon the minds of| 
all, in a full and free discussion; but by some mishap | 
the best subject for discussion that came before the 
meeting, was choked off, when more than a dozen 
men of ability and experience were contending for 
the floor. W. Travis. 

Wilmington, Del. Jan., 1856. 








RULE OR FORMULA? 

Mr. Burrowes: This is said to be an age of re- 
form. In the midst of the progressive movements 
of the times, I am rejoiced that the science of 
teaching is not neglected. Iam an old teacher, and 
1 have witnessed, with interest, the various innova- 


pil some guide; and may not rules, well demonstrg- 
ted by the teacher and understood by the pupil, be 
as efficacious in developing thought, as mere formu. 
las, committed to memory? As an old teacher, 
and somewhat conservative in my views, I think 
that I can judge between that which seizes upon 
every thing new, as truth, and that old-fogyism, 
which rejects all innovations, however beneficial they 
may prove. 

Mr. Lamborn’s “ Practical Teacher ” has, I think, 
some valuable suggestions to teachers on this sub- 
ject ;—a work which I would recommend to the 
consideration of every young teacher. It advocates 
the conservative principle of general rules, well de- 
monstrated ; but no special rules for special cases, 


Teachers are often deceived by the analytical 
performances of their pupils, They flatter them- 
selves that they,have thrown away all arbitrary rules 
for calculating ; and are not aware that they have 
substituted in their stead, parrot-like repetitions of 
analytical formulas. A pupil may perform an ope- 
ration by an analytical formula, committed to mem. 
ory, with as little understanding, as by an arbitrary 
rule ; and the teacher himself may be deceived by 
the fluency of the pupil’s language. I have wit- 
nessed such exercises in mental arithmetic, by pu- 
pils who knew not what they were doing,—being 
scarcely more than an effort of memory. 


My experience has convinced me that the best 
way to teach arithmetic, is to give the pupil a few 
general rules as guides, being careful that he work 
neither rule nor formula without understanding it. 
In the rage for abolishing old land-marks, it may be 





tions in the modes of teaching, adopted by teachers 
and advanced by writers on education, during the 
last thirty years. 


The old way of teaching. thirty years ago, was to | 


present the scholar with a written rule, without 
reason, and when he had done the question, he un- 
derstood nothing about what he had done : and in most 
places (at least in this state) ten years ago, this was 
still the prevailing mode. Indeed, in some places, 
it is yet practised, and no other mode thought of.— 
But “awakening the mind ”—“ developing the facul- 
ties,” has, in a great measure, superceded the “ pour- 
ing in” method. 

The “drawing out” process,too, may be much 
abused; as is shown in that admirable chapter of 


Page’s, on that system. In exerting the power of | 


thought, (especially of children,) is there not danger 
of running into an extreme the other way? May it 
it not be pushed too far? Is it advisable to do 
away with allold forms? Are not a few rules use- 
ful as guides or land-marks, so as to not leave the 
tender mind of the child to analysis alone ? 

Some have adopted, instead of rules, certain 
forms of analysis, arranged in text-books, as guides 
for the pupil. It seems necessary to give to the pu- 





well to remind the young teacher that a child must 
\think as a child; and that a pupil may as readily re- 
icite a formula as a rule, and as readily perform an 
‘operation by set words of any kind without under- 
standing them, as by a rule which he does not un- 
derstand. J.T. be 
Newtown, Feb., 1856. 





POTTER CO. 


Taos. H. Burrowes, Esq.—lIt will give me much 
pleasure to comply with your request. 
| As a first instalment, I will say something about 
Teachers’ Institutes, and will begin with some notice 
of those which have been held in this county, and 
which, but for my own negligence, might have been in- 
\cluded in the list of educational gatherings held in 
the State during 1856. If the account be not worth 
insertion in the Journal, it may nevertheless be of 
some interest to you, as bearing upon a subject now 
jundergoing discussion, namely, the most practicable 
/method of supplying our schools with well qualified 
teachers. 

The first Teachers’ Institute ever held in this 
county, was in April last. and continued two weeks. 
| Another was held last October, and was of four 
weeks duration. About forty different teachers 
were in attendance at one or the other of the ses- 
sions, and a portion of them the whole time. 
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I may mention, as indicative of the kind of aid that 
may usually be secured in efforts of this nature, that 
I was assisted by two gentlemen formerly County 
Superintendents in the State of New York, by a 
graduate of the N. Y. State Normal School, by a 
teacher from the Lancaster Normal School, (Mr. 
Edward Brooks,) and especially by Mr. C. H. Allen, 
late Principal of the McKean Co. Academy, and a 
gentleman eminently successful-as a practical teach- 
er. All my assistants were persons familiar with 
the machinery and working of Teachers’ Institutes, 
and the matter of Normal instruction, and rendered 
their services in part without compensation. The 
whole expense of the six weeks spent in the two 
campaigns, was about $100. 

The exercises were in the form partly of ordinary 
study and recitation, partly of drill and illustration 
on the | ractical methods of teaching and conducting 
recitations, and partly of familiar lectures and dis- 
cussions, together with essays from the pupils. In 
addition to these, we had devotional exercises, mu- 
sic, singing, and calisthenic recreations. . 

The six weeks thus spent, were eminently service- 
able to the improvement of our teachers and schools, 
and the results lead me to conclude that similar ef- 
forts may usefully be engrafted upon our school sys- 
tem, by legislative enactment, as an important means 
of advancing the cause of popular education. 

I do not suppose that what was done here, would 
be suited, in all the details, to the wants of other 
counties ; but these local gatherings of teachers, par- 
taking in some degree while they last, of the char 
acter of the Normal School, have many advantages 
to recommend them. Some of them I will enumer- 
ate : 

1. They are comparatively inexpensive. The ser- 
vices ¢f the County Superintendent are already paid 
for. He can usually obtain some gratuitous aid 
from other Superintendents, from teachers, lecturers, 
authors, and other workers in the cause of education. 
It costs little to reach the county seat. Board is 
obtained at a moderate price. 

2. ‘Ihey are popular. Having something of nov- 
elty about them, they attract atiention and visitors, 
and create renewed interest at each session, in the 
cause of education. 

3. They are eminently beneficial. Teachers be- 
come acquainted ; a generous spirit of emulation and 
improvement is excited and A ra self-conceit 
is corrected ; merit brought to light; valuable ideas 
and experience become common property; and 
through those who attend, every district, and almost 
every teacher in the county, receive a new impulse 
toward improvement. 

With the strongest desire to see Normal Schools 
of a more imposing and permanent character, es- 
tablished by the State—institutions which shall ul- 
timately become the perennial sources of a supply 
of teachers for our schools,—still I cannot but be- 
lieve that ourimmediate wants must be met in a cov- 
siderable degree, by local efforts of the nature above 
described. And I can conceive of no appropriation 
which the State can more wisely make, than of a 
moderate sum for the furtherance of this object, in 
each county of the Commonwealth. 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. Prapt. 


Coudersport, February 11, 1856. 





SCHOOLS IN CRAWFORD. 


equality with those of surrounding counties, was far 
from being an enviable one. Poor examiners, poor 
teachers, poor houses, and no educational interest 
among employers, made schools inevitably poor. 
About this time, the first teachers’ institute was 
held. It was well attended and had a marked influ- 
ence upon education in the county. The organiza- 
tion then effected has continued its sessions annual- 
ly down to the present. It has had the effect which 
had been anticipated. A dignity has been given to 
the teaching art of which it had long been destitute. 
The attention of patrons has likewise been secured, 
at least to some degree, so that they are not now to- 
tal strangers in the school room. They drop in and 
generally stay an hour, listening to the recitations; 
they whisper a word of encouragement, and thus 
give an impetus to the children’s application, which 
perhaps lasts for days and weeks without sensible 
abatement. J 

The Institute has also had an important influence 
upon the public sentiment in reference, to school 
houses. The change is more especially apparent in 
villages—several of these have done themselves 
great credit in erecting buildings, which, in point of 
commodiousness, are far in advance of the old ones. 
In the selection of sites the bye places and unpro- 
ductive localities, which were such especial favorites 
in former times, are now avoided, while more attrac- 
tive situations are selected. 

But I cannot speak in detail of its effects upon 
schools. There is not a single interest connected 
with education, upon the development and applica- 
tion of which, the workings of the Institute have not 
had an important bearing. 

About three years ago, the present Board of In- 
struction went into operation in Meadville Academy. 
One of its first acts was to organize a Teachers’ Nor- 
mal class. The results of this free, spontaneous ac- 
tion of the Academy authorities was quite satisfac- 
tory. Their pupils were found to be among the 
best teachers in the county; a favorable recep- 
tion awaited them wherever they went. These hor- 
mal classes have been continued to the present, and 
now form an important element in the institution. 
Perhaps not less than one hundred and fifty of the 
teachers of the county this winter, have been mem- 
bers of this class. In the course of the year there 
are about two hundred who join the Teachers’ De- 
partment of the Academy—this is about a third of 
all in attendance. ‘T'o say that they are studious is 
no compliment,—they are usually intensely laborious. 
The reason of things cannot be kept out of sight of 
a class of young ladies and gentlemen of this stamp 
ofmind. Progress is their watchword, No barrier, 
however formidable, can keep them idle. Thorough- 
ness they will have, and he who has not the patience 
to acquire it, is not regarded as at all fit to teach, 
The tyro is avoided, the quack is despised, but the 
adept in teaching finds favor, and generally he finds 
good, reasonable salaries too. 

I need scarcely say to you that the prospect in 
this particular feature is still improving. The num- 
bers who take the normal class are augmented from 
year to year, and their efficiency is increased in a 
corresponding ratio. There is no department of.the 
Institution in a more gratifying condition than this 
one. Perhaps there is no influence, in or out of the 
county, which has had a greater effect in elevating 
the teaching profession to a more commanding posi- 
tion, and in giving its members better wages, than 
the one of which we are speaking. 





Mr. Eprror :—The condition of common schools 
in this county five years ago, though perhaps on an 


The County Superintendency came into existence 
as you know, a yearand a half ago. This is an im! 
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portant and most gratifying feature of our common 
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|foremost in this work. Some of these meetings were 


school system. It has had a powerful influence in| personally attended by our worthy County Superin- 
our vicinity, in increasing the efficiency of schools. |tendent, whose devoted zeal to the cause of educa- 
The examination of teachers is not now a mere form, |tion, always secures for him a hearty welcome and 
or vhat is worse, a blundering operation in the hands |an attentive audience. 


of a novice, 
through unscathed, is sure of one thing, viz: that his 
knowledge of the branches to be taught, is sufficient- 
ly extended and exact to warrant him in teaching. 
It cannot, of course, supply experience, but it has 
already done much toward scattering the horde of 
empyrics, who heretofore invariably have assumed 
the dignities of the pedsgogue unworthily. It is, 
moreover, rapidly calling into the profession men 
and women of sterling worth, who have thoroughly 
prepared themselves for their vocation. If no other 
benefit flows from the law establishing the office 
than this one, the people of the State will have rea- 
son to bless the Legislature for it as long as they 
live. God bless the County Superintendency! May 
its labors be appreciated and rewarded, and its ben- 
efits be perpetual. 


It has a meaning, and he who gets | 


The association of Lower Swatara holds its meet- 
ings on every Saturday, alternately at the different 
‘school houses in the district. The teachers usually 
‘meet in the afternoon for mutual improvement ; and 
jin the evening they invite the citizens to attend, 
‘when addresses are delivered, embracing a variety 
of subjects for the improvement of our common 
ischools. These meetings are generally well attended 
iby the citizens, who participate in the discussions, 
and manifest an awakened interest in all that relates 
to the promotion of their schools, 
| It is evident from the result of these efforts, to 
‘awaken an interest in the public mind for the pro- 
/motion of a refined, virtuous and enlightened com- 
|mon school education, that the noble objects which 
| the founders of our school system had in view, could, 
iperhaps, be more readily accomplished by forming 





This is the condition of things at the time that I | similar associations, and holding similar meetings in 


write. The future, we hope, has still greater im- | 


provements in store for us. 
T. F. Tuicxstun. 
Meadville, January 1856. 





DAUPHIN C0. 


Mr. Burrowes :—You are already informed that 
the teachers and friends of educational progress in 
Dauphin county, under the able guidance of our 
worthy County Superintendent, have made a favor- 
able movemeut in the cause of education; yet I be- 
lieve there has been no account given of our doings, 
and the progress we are making in the good work. 
I will, therefore, by your permission, endeavor to 
give a summary of our meetings and some of the re- 
sults as far as known. 

Alihough the teachers of this county have been 
somewhat tardyin commencing the work of self-im- 
provement, by social intercourse, and a mutual in- 
terclange of thoughts and sentiments as to the best 
methods of imparting thorough and systematic in- 
struction; yet, since the work is fairly begun, they 
enter into it with spirit, manifesting a determination 
not to be behind any of our sister counties in other 
portions of the State, in so important a work. 

Since the organization of our County Teachers’ 


Association, in the beginning of last November, ; 
. 7 ‘dered during the first day and evening. These gen- 


there have been several interesting meetings heid by 
the Association. 

At these meet'ngs there were many useful meth- 
ods of teaching discussed, and practically illastrated, 
which proved highly beneficial to all, and particular- 
ly to the inexperienced in the business of teaching. 
Beside the large amount of inform»tion which was 
imparted at these meetings,to all who were present, 
there was another highly important result produced. 
The intercourse which they afforded to the teachers, 
cre ited confidence and friendships, and cultivated a 
desire for a friendly interchange of mutual advice 
and instruction ; consequently, they parted with more 
exalted opinions of each other and their vocation, 
ant returned to their schools with renewed life and 
energy, and with adetermination to make themseives 
more useful both in and out of their schools. 

They have already given practical illustrations of 
this determination and of their zeal and earnestness, 
in many portions of the county, by forming district 
associations, and holding educational meetings. 

Derry, Middle Paxton and Lower Swatara were 
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| the condition of our common schools. 


every district throughout the State, than by any oth- 
er means within the power of teachers. At all 
events, such meetings would afford an excellent 
means for the dissemination of a correct knowledge 
of the condition and wants of our public schools, and 
for enlisting the co-operation of all the friends of 
education, in devising measures for their improve- 
ment. Besides, if the teachers and friends of our 
common schools would unite in holding such meet- 
ings, and invite free discussion, they would have it 
in their power to correct and remove many of the 
fatal prejudices and erroneous opinions which exist 
everywhere, respecting our school law. This would 
furnish a material aid in breaking down and finally 
cvercoming the blind opposition, which has thus far 
hindered the effective operations of the system, par- 
ticularly in rural districts. 


The members of our Teachers’ Association, held 
an Institute, commencing on the 4th ult., and con- 
tinued in session for two days. This meeting was 
well attended by the teachers and friends of educa- 
tiou from the county. and a number of teachers and 
co-laborers in the cause of intellectual progress, from 
other counties. Among the latter, Hon. Tho. H. 
Burrowes, of Lancaster, and A. M. Gow, of Wash- 
ington, deserve the warmest acknewledgments of the 
members of the Institute, for valuable services ren- 


tlemen delivered addresses, in the evening, in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. 

This meeting was also visited by members of the 
Legislature during its sittings, several of whom 
cheerfully responded, when cailed upon, in able and 
animated addresses, on various subjects relating to 
It is a source 
of profound gratification to the friends of education, 
to know that the educational interests of Pennsylva- 
nia are represented in our present Legislature, by 
men. who thus manifest a deep interest for the im- 
provement of the facilities, which are necessary for 
the successful working of our system, and by 
freely mingling among the laborers in the educa- 
tional field, to ascertain the condition and wants of 
our schools; so that the fostering care of legislative 
aid may be timely and properly applied. The Insti- 
tute adjourned to meet again on the second Wednes- 
day in April next, when it will hold a session of four 
days. H. GC. McCaut.a. 





Middletown, Feb. 15, 1856. 
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WHITE TOWNSHIP, INDIANA CO. 


Mr. Burrowes: It is some time since you heard 
from us, but we are still alive. Our township Asso- 
ciation held its monthly meeting yesterday. It was 
very interesting. Essays and Lectures were read 
and spoken on various subjects, viz: The Past and 
the Present; The Duties of Parents and Direc- 
tors; Reading; Religious Instruction in School ; 
the Effects of the Normal School; Vocal Music; 
Bible Iustruction; Geography; ‘The Shady Side 
of School Teaching; the Training of the Immortal 
Mind ; and the necessity of Discipline in School ; 
accompanied with discussions, 


I think we are overcoming the opposition that 


existed, and there is no mistake that our Teachers 
and schools are improving. The fireside notion 
that fema'es are not fit for teachers, is broken down: 
as may be seen by the following: Our district has 
eleven schools ; two years ago, no females was per- 
mitted to teach in it. Last year there was one, 
this year there are seven competent females, who 
are succeeding so well,that those who were hereto- 
fore opposed to them, particularly in the winter, 
now remuin silent, or say that they do better than 
they expected. So much for experience. 

anuaryJ 6, 1856. w. % &. 

erege like experience. Here it has taught a 
valuable lesson. ‘The knowledge is needed else- 
where.—Ep. | 





Educational Societies. 
BUTLER COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
In pursuance of a call of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Butler co., a Teachers’ Institute 
was organized in the borough of Butler, on Monday, 
November 19th, 1855. 

It was called to order by electing S. P. Irvin, 
President, pro tem. After some preliminary busi- 
ness and the adoption of a Constitution, the follow- 
ing officers were elected. 

Isaac Brack, County Superintendent, President ; 
A. J. Rebstock and Mathew Greer, Vice Presi- 
dents ; Thos. Ralph, Recording See’y ; Jacob P. My- 
ers, ‘l'reasurer, and Isaac Black, Co. Sup.,S. P. Ir- 
vin, Miss Mary M’Taggart, Miss M. Louisa Butler 
and Miss Emma Prosser, Executive Committee. 

There were twenty-one districts represented, and 
fifty teachers in attendance, also a number ofschool 
Directors. The exercises consisted of lectures on 
education, teaching and improved method of instruc- 
ting pupils, in the various branches taught in our 
common schools, in which a number of the teachers 
and professors participated, viz: Thos. Berry, Su- 
perintendent of Lawrence county, A. A. Lason, New 
York, C. R. Van Emmon, Pittsburg, E. L. Carney, 
Ohio, B. M. Kerr, Superintendent of Alleghany 
county, K. 3B. Fairchild, Professor of Elocution, 
Ohio, and Hon, H. C. Hickok, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools. 

_ The lectures were in the highest degree interest- 
ing and entertaining, afd the improvements in teach- 
ing very beneficial to those who will carry them into 
practice.—Among other important business trans- 
acted was the following in regard to books :—Teach- 
ers labor under a great disadvantnge for wantof a 
uniform system of text books in schools, and feel- 
ing that the cause of popular education would be 
greatly enhanced by the adoption of a uniform sys- 
tem throughout the county, therefore the “Institute,” 
have selected a series of text books, and respectfully 
recominend them to school Directors for adoption. 








— 
| REPORT ON BOOKS. 


Little Teacher, No.1. Orthographic Chart, Me- 
|Guffey’s Eclectic Small Primer, McGuffey’s Kclec- 
itie Pictorial Primer, McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling 
| Book, McGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader, McGulffey’s 
| Kclectic Second Reader, McGuffey’s Eclectic Third 
|Reader, MeGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, Me- 
|Guffey’s Eclectic Fifth Reader, (being McGuffey’s 
|entire series,) Ray’s Mathematics, Messrs. Mc Nally’s 
‘and Monteith’s Geographies, Pinueo’s series of 
Grammars ; also, that the Holy Scriptures be read 
| with due respect and deference, by both teacher and 
|pupils, as an introductory exercise. 
| After the above, the Institute proceeded to the 
|consideration ofthe following resolutions, which, on 
motion, were adopted : 

Whereas, We firmly believe the common school 
system of Pennsylvania to be well calculated to re- 
ideem the schools of the State, and advance the sad- 
ily neglected cause of popular education ; and feel 
that it is worthy of publie confidence and support, 
therefore : 

Resolved, That in order to promote the public in- 
| terests in this respect, and elevate the character of 
‘of our profession, we hereby renew the allegiance we 
|owe to that great system, by pledging ourselves to 
| the faithful discharge of our responsible duties as ed- 
jucators commissioned by the State, and to a cordial 
‘co-operation with our energetic County Superinten- 
ident, (Isaac Black) in his arduous efforts to refurm 
jand build up thecommon schools of Butler county. 
| Resolved, That in the opinion of the teachers here 
assembled, Mr. Isaac Black, our worthy Superinten- 
|dent of public schools, has discharged the arduous 
|and responsible duties of his office with marked zeal 
jand ability, and that we will cordially co-operate 
iwith him in all his efforts to elevate the common 
schools of the county. 

Resolved, That the several boards of directors of 
this county, be respectfully requested to vote a sala- 
ry tothe County Superintendent commensurate with 
the duties of his office, which have demanded, and will 
continue to demand, his whole time and best energics. 

Resolved, That we loudly call upon the friends of 
education throughout Butler county, to unite with 
us in our endeavors to elevate the standard of teach- 
ing and the condition of our common schools. 

Resolved, That as moral training should be given 
to pupils at an early age, we consider the scriptures 
should be read in all of our common schools, daily, 
without note or comment. 

Resolved, That irregular attendance of scholars 
is one of the greatest evils in our common schools. 

Resolved, That we recommend semi-monthly meet- 
ings of teachers of the different districts of the coun- 
ty, for mutual consultation and improvement. 

Resolved, That the Educational Department at 
Harrisburg should be separate from that of the 
State Department. 

Resolved, That the welfare of our common schools 
would be greatly promoted by the establishment of 
a Normal School in each county of the State, to be 
taught three months each year. 

Resolved, That our thanks be and are hereby ten- 
dered to Messrs. Thomas Berry, E. B. Fairchild, C. 
R. Van Emmon and E. L. Carney, for their able 
and efficient aid in conducting the exercises of this 
Institute. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the county papers, and in the Penn. 
sylvania Schoo! Journal, Extract from minutes, 


Tuos. Rapu, Sec. 
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SALISBURY DISTRICT, LANCASTER COUNTY. 

Mr. Epiror: As there is seldom anything in your 
Journal (or I should say our Journal) relative to 
Salisbury township, I take upon myself to give you 
some information of our proceedings. They are 
“slow but sure.” The Directors Lave requested 
their teachers to form a township Association, al- 
lowing them a day in each month, with pay, for such 
meeting. 

Thus encouraged and authorized, several of the 
teachers issued a call for a meeting on the 17th of 
November, 1855. When the day came we found 
nine teachers, three Directors and several other 
friends of the cause present. Mr. Dewees was elec- 
ted President and Mr. Lee, Secretary. After this a 
general talk fullowed among the teachers, giving a 
description of their schools, &c. 


On motion, a committee was appointed to draft a 
constitution to be considered at the next meeting. 
The several teachers present were then appointed 
instructors for the meeting, oa the various branches 
taught in the schools. ‘hus, after having spent a 
very pleasant and profitable afternoon, we adjourn- 
ed to meet, December the 16th, 1855. 


In presenting this brief account to the readers of 
the Journal, we do so in the hope that it is to be 
the beginning of a good work in our district, and 
that, where the ball is not yet in motion, the direc- 
tors and teachers “ will go and do likewise.” 


A TracuER. 
Salisbury, January, 1856. 


[Well done, Teachers, and thrice well done, Di- 
rectors of Salisbury! Such liberality of Directors 
and such union of effort, cannot fail of large and 
early success. his spirited first meeting has since 
been followed up, regularly, by several others, the 
proceedings of which we have received. But want 
of room prevents their insertion. 


What a change in four years! In 1852 the Jour- 
nal collected and printed the proceedings of every 
educational meeting in the State, whether in county, 
township or single school, and inserted every edito- 
rial article and communication on the subject of ed- 
ucation, from every newspaper in the whole State, 
and still there was room. Now, if it had 150 instead 
of 32 pages, they could all be filled, monthly, with 
useful current matter, relating to our common 


and A. D. Hawn were appointed a committee to 
draft resolutions expressing the sentiments of the 
Convention. It was determined to hold three ses. 
sions each day. ‘The morning session to commence 
at 9 o'clock, A. M., the afternoon session at 14, P. 
M., and the evening session at 7, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Met at the appointed time. Minutes of the morn- 
ing session read and approved. The regular order 
of exercises was pursued as follows: Address by 
|Wm. Austin, subject—* The Teacher’s Mission ;” 
|2, Essay, by A. T. Hamilton, subject—* History of 
|the Public Schools of Lewistown ;” 3, Address by 
George F. McFarland, subject—* The Teacher’s In- 
fluence and ReWard ; ” 4, Discussion on “ The Prom. 
inent Evils of our present System of Popular Edu- 
cation,” in which Messrs. Utley, D. Allen, McFar-. 
‘land, Hoch and McKee, participated. The list of 
'townships was then called, and the teachers present 
‘from each, reported their names, which were record- 
ed. Onmotion of Mr.McFarland, each teacher pres- 
ent was reqested to relate his experience in the busi- 
ness,either during the present or future sessions of the 
convention. Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

A. D. Hawn delivered an address—subject—“ The 
| Teacher for the Times.” An essay by Miss N. Ro- 
_ on “The Lights and Shades of School Life,” 
jfollowed. Mr, Hawn read an anonymous essay.— 
The question, “ How may Teachers best prepare 
themselves for their Profession ?” was then discussed. 
Adjourned. 

FRIDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The Rev. Mr. Woods opened the session with 
prayer. J. Hamilton addressed the convention on 











and Teachers.” J. Miller followed on “Common 
School Teaching.” Mr. Thomas, of Pittsburg, de- 
livered a lecture on Grammatical Analysis. Messrs. 
McFarland, Utley, Frescoln and Austin then dis- 
cussed the question, “How many studies can a 
scholar profitably pursue, at the same time?” A 
committee was appointed to consider and report on 
the propriety of holding a county Institute. Ad- 
journed, 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Hawn read a brief though eloquent letter 


'from Gov. Pollock, stating his inability to be pres- 


ent and address the convention. An address was 
delivered by 8. S. Ensminger. Subject—“* What 
spirit are we of?” “The Teacher, a student of Na- 
ture,” an essay by Miss E. C. Gwin, succeeded. J. 
R. Stroup read an essay on “ Music in Schools.”— 





schools.—Ep. | 
| 
| 
MIFFLIN COUNTY TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. | 
Pursuant to notice, this Convention met at the 
Town Hall in Lewistowu, on Thursday, January : 0, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., and was organized by elec! ing 
R. C. Ross, County Superintendent, President, M 
R. Thompson and I. Miller, Vice Presidents, and 
Wm. Austin and G. W. Soult, Secretaries. Rev 
Mr. Bowers opened the session with prayer. Ai 
address was then delivered by the President, in whic! 
he gave an account of the condition of the school 
of the cou ty, their improvements and their wants 
the whole containing many valuable suggestions t: 
Teachers und Directors. D. Allen, G. F. McFarlanc 








J. McCord, Jr., then readan essay written by Miss 
A. Fertig. Subject—‘ The Soul’s Power.” The 
question, ‘“‘ How may Teachers best impart instruc- 
tion to their pupils ?” was then discussed. H. C. 
Hickok, Esq., Dept. State Superintendent, who was 
present, made some able and interesting remarks 
upon the subject. 

The relating of Teachers’ experiences occupied 
the time up the hour of adjournment. 


EVENING SETSION, 


H. C. Hickok, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, was introduced by the President, 
to the large audience in attendance, which he ad- 
dressed in an able and eloquent manner. He de- 
fended the present School System, annihilated the 
objections commonly raised against the office of Go, 
Superintendent, and called upon teachers to assist 


‘The Necessity of Co-operation between Directors, .- 
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in revolutionizing public opinion, by doing all in 
their power to elevate and improve the Common 
Schools of the State. 

A piece of music followed the address. Mr. Hawn 
offered the following resolution, 

Resolved, That we witness with heartfelt pleasure 
the interest taken in popular education, by our State 
Department at Harrisburg, and especially do we 
tender to Deputy Superintendent, H. C. Hickok, 
our cordial thanks for his arduous labors in the great 
cause of education, and also for his eloquent, in- 
structive and interesting address, this evening. 

The chairman of the committee on resolutions 
reported the following, which were unanimously 
adopted. : 

Wuersas, The Teachers, Directors and Friends 
of Education of Mifflin county, having assembled 
in convention for professional consultation and 
improvement, and being desirious that our senti- 
ments be known, respectfully offer the following : 

Resolved, That we earnestly call upon teachers, 
parents and friends of education throughout the 
county, to unite with us in raising high and bear- 
ing aloft the standard of popular education. 

Resolved, That we recognize Associations, Con- 
ventions and Institutes as efficient means of prepar- 
ing teachers for their calling, and of advancing the 
great cause of popular education ; and that we con- 
sider it their duty to avail themselves of their ben- 
efits as often as possible. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the teachers of 
every township throughout the county, to band them- 
selves together in permanent associations for mu- 
tual improvement and instruction. 

Resolved, That the office of County Superintendant 
has fully sustained the exertions of its most san- 
guine friends, and that the expectations of its pre- 
sent incumbent merit our warmest approbation. 

Resolved, That a State Normal School should be 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
tendered to the Citizens of Lewistown, for their gen- 
erosity in entertaining its members gratutitously, and 
for the large and intelligent audienees, which have ad- 
ded so much interest to its various sessions. The 
thanks of the convention were also tendered to the 
ladies and gentlemen, who had enlivened the evening 
session with interesting and appropriate music 

The same courtesy was extended to th2 officers 
for the faithful discharge of their duties. Adjourn- 
ed sine die. 

Witiram Austin, 
G. W. Sout, 


CHESTER CO.—KENNETT SQUARE, 


A meeting of the Friends of Education, Teachers 
and School Directors, was held in Hamorton Hall on 
Saturday, Dec. 8,1855. The following officers were 
appointed: President, Witi1am Pyrite; Secretary, 
Jacob W. Harvey. 

At the request of the President, George P. Davis 
stated some of the objects of the meeting, among 
which was to consider the propriety of having auni- 
form system of class books adopted, to be used ex- 
clusively in Kennett District. Two letters were 
read commendatory of this plan—one from Milton 
Durnall, Principal of the Academy in Unionville, 
and another from S, Culver, Principal of the High 
School in West Chester. Both ofthem gave a list 
of books which they could recommend, besides use- 
ful and interesting suggestions in relation to the 
cause of education. After considerable discussion 
on various topics, the following resolutions were 
offered by Dr. Elisha Gatchell, and passed unani- 
mously : 

“ Resolved, That it is the decided opinion of this 
meeting that the School Directors of this Township 
should adopt a uniform system of class books 
throughout the schools. 


} Secretaries. 








established, and that teaching should be elevated to 
the rank of a profession, 

Resolved, That we tender our most cordial thanks 
to those Directors, who have given us the time to 
attend this convention, and sincerely regret that some 
have been so blinded to their own interest as not to 
do so. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend the 
adoption of a uniform sereis of school books through- 
out the county. 

Resolved, That we deem it an imperative duty, to 
petition the Legislature, during the winter, for an 
appropriation, to aid us in establishing a County 
Institute for the improvement of the teachers of the 
county. D. Allen, 

G. F. McFarland, Committee. 
A. D. Hawn, 

A committee was appointed to memoralize the 
Legislature on the subject involved in the last reso- 
lution. Adjourned. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION. 


This session was occupied almcest entirely by teach- 
ers in relating their experience. Thesunny and the 
shady side of life in the school-room, were both 
vividly portrayed, and while some had enjoyed their 
happy hours, many—very many—had seen those that 
were the reverse. Wretched school houses and 
fault-finding parents and guardians were represent- 
ed to be numerous, This exercise proved to be 
one of the most interesting featutes of the conven- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr, Austin the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : . 


“ Resolved, That it is the most expedient plan of 
| effecting this classification, for the Directors to in- 
| troduce, at the public expense, such books as they 
| may adopt.” 

| A list of books in the branches taught in the Com- 
;mon Schools was made out, and a resolution passed 
| submitting it to the consideration of the Directors. 
|'The following is the list: Comly’s, Sanders’ and 
Websters’ Spelling Books; McGuffey’s fand An- 
gel’s series of Reading Books; Brown’s, Green’s and 
Wells’ Grammars ; Mitchell’s Primary and Second- 
ary Geographies, accompanied, by Pelton’s Out- 
line Maps ; Emerson’s, Davis’ and Greenleaf’s series 
of Arithmetics ; Greenleaf’s and Davies’ Algebras ; 
Parker’s Composition ; Davies’ and Vogdes’ Men- 
suration ;Gummere’sand Davies’ Surveying; Cutter’s 
and Comstock’s Physiologies ; Comstock’s, Parker’s 
and Gray’s Philosophies ; Goodrich’s History of the 
United States. 

All the Teachers of Kennett, and some from the 
| adjoining Districts, were present, and manifested a 
lively interest throughout the meeting. The follow- 
|ing resolution was passed unanimously ; 

* Resolved, That the Secretary of this meeting is 
hereby instructed to forward a copy of the proceed 
ings o1 this meeting to the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, and u the Kennett Square Free Press and 
the other County papers, and that the Editors of 
said pajers are hereby requested to publish the 
same.” 

On motion adjourned. 

Jacos W. Harvey, Sec’y. 

The Board of School Directors of Kennett dis- 
trict, subsequently passed a resolution to furnish all 
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the books used in the common schools, out of the| quiring the child to retrace it with its finger, at the 


district school fund. 


The following is the list 
adopted by them: Comly’s Spelling Book, Bonsal’s 
Edition ; MeGuffey’s Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5; 


same time naming it to the teacher. He thought, 
also, that a great advantage would be derived from 
classifying them according to theirsimilarity of form, 





Brown's Grammar; Mitchell’s Primary Geography| placing those which differ only in position, as p, q. 
and Atlas; Greenleaf’s Primary Common School , d, side by side, which will enable the child easily 


and National Arithmetic; Greenleaf’s Algebra; 
Vogdes’ Mensuration ; Gummere’s Surveying ; Cut- 
ter’s Physiologies; Parker’s Philosophies; Good- 


rich’s History of the United States. 
Georce 8. Davis. 


[These are the right measures Uniformity, 
abundance and cheapness of Text Books, are as es- 
sential to success in teaching, as uniformity, abun- 


| to distinguish them. 

R. Thorn, on the subject of Orthography, remark- 
‘ed, that there were some forty elementary sounds 
jin our language ; to acquire a knowledge of which, 
/must necessarily occupy much time on the part of 
|the pupil and patience on the part of the teacher, 
| He would recommend pronouncing the word for be- 
| ginners, and then require the pupil to spell and pro- 
|nounce. He urged the importance of pronouncing 


dance and cheapness of implements in any other! at sight—of naming each letter distinctly—of pro- 


art. Our school law is an admirable one, and when 


|nouncing each syllable successively. He thought 


|that if the Word Method was united with that of 


all its provisions shall be in operation, it will be its! spelling, it would not only make this study more in- 


own best vindication.—Ep. } 





ARMSTRONG COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Agreeably to a call of the County Superintendent, | 


a number of the Teachers of Armstrong and adjoin- 
ing counties, metin the school house in the borough 
of Kittanning. when, the County Superintendent 
being absent, the meeting was temporarily organ- 
ized, by appointing Rev. EK. D. Barrer, President, 
and Jus. F. McKee, Secretary. 

On motion, James 8. Hawk and James F. McKee, 
were appointed a committee to draft a Constitution, 
and report this afternoon, 

Messrs. Robert ‘fhorn, R. M. Patterson and 
Joseph S. Hawk were also appointed a committee 
to prepare business for the afternoon session, who 
reported the following, viz :— 

“The best method of teaching the Alphabet,” by 
Rev. KE D. Barrett. “The most improved method 
of teaching Orthography and Pronunciation,” by R. 
Torn, and “ Reading” by A. S. Thorn. 

On motion adjourned till two o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Association met and was called to order by the 
President, and opened with prayer by the County 
Superintendent. 

The Committee appointed for that purpose, re- 
ported a Constitution which was adopted. 

The following persons then subscribed their names 
to the Constitution, as members of the Associatior. 

R. M. Patterson, K. Putney, George Bush, Sam- 
uel J. Calhoun, ED, Barrett, Charles M’Clatchey, 
James 8 Hawk, Wilson ‘Todd, R. Thorn, Joseph 
Claybanch, James Runey, P. A. Summerville, Joseph 
Stockdill, John Locker, Sanford, Morrow, 
C. W. Cowan, James F. McKee, A. G. Worknian. 
—Craighead, A. S. Thorn, J. S. Hawk, Wm. 
R. Trout, David Alter, Rev. McKlhiney, Robert 
W. Smith, Rev. J. A. Campbell, County Sup't, John 
©. Livinger, BK. Bassett. M. Gibson, M. A. Dick, 
Jane Morrison, K. P. Thorn, Jane Hall. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, as follows, viz: Presi- 
dent, Jno. A. Campse.t; Vice Presidents, Rev. E.D. 
Barrett and R. W. Smith; Recording Secretary, 
James I’. McKee; Corresponding Secretary, R. 
Thorn; ‘l'reasurer, W. Todd; Executive Commit- 

tee, RK. ‘Thorn, R. M. Patterson, Jos. 8. Hawk. 

The persons appointed to lecture then proceeded 
to fulfil their appointments : 

Rev. K. D. Barrett recommended the method of 
associating the form of a letter with its name, by the 








| teresting to children, but would also facilitate their 
| progress, 

A. 5. Thorn, on the subject of Reading, remarked 
that to convey to others the ideas presented on the 
| printed page, we must understand the word clearly 
| —that to make others understand, we must ourselves 
understand. Hence the importance of using such 
language as the child can understand. They never 
make mistakes either in emphasis or inflection, in 
asking for what they want, because they understand. 

He then noticed some fundamental principles for 
inflections, 

The Executive Committee then reported the fol- 
lowing appointment, viz: ‘ The necessity of a tho- 
rough training in our common schools,” by Rev. 
McElhiney, and “ A right education,” by James 8S. 
Hawk. 

Adjourned to meet this evening, at 6 o’clock. 

6 o’clock, P. M. 

Association met and was opened with prayer by 
Rev. McElhiney. ‘The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and approved, 

‘The Association then listened to an interesting 
address from Rev. McKlhiney, on the subject as- 
signed him. He said :— 

‘That since children and youth are endowed by 
nature with those faculties of mind, by which, if 
properly developed, they would be capable of inves- 
tigating, and in a measure comprehending the laws 
of nature, as well as their own physical being ; hence 
if their early education has been neglected, they will 
always deplore it ;—that the idea formely entertain- 
ed that farmer’s sons need be acquainted only with 
the primary rules of Arithmetic, &c., has been dis- 
proved. 

Music by members of Association. 

Mr. Hawk, said, that a right education is such as 
is suited to the capacity of a child, and, the influ- 
ence of such an education will be progressive in its 
character, not like the two gallon jug, which will 
contain so much, and no more, 

Music.—The Ruil Road Chorus, 

The following suljects were reported by the Exe- 
cutive Committee four to morrow morning, viz: 
* School Law,” by Joseph 8. Hawk. “ English Gram- 
mar,” by Wm. R. ‘Trout. “The importance of uni- 
formity of Text Books throughout the county,” 
by R. Trout. 

Adjourned till to morrow morning at 9 o’clock. 

Thursday Morning, 9 o’clock. 

Association met and was opened with prayer by 
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Rev. E. Barrett. The minutes of the previous ses- 
sion were read and approved. On motion 

Resolved, 'That each speaker be limited in his dis- 
cussion to 30 minutes. 

Joseph S. Hawk, on the subject ef School Law, 
said, that order was the first law of nature, and 
should be the first law of the school-room; and for 
the attainment of this object, he recommended :— 
Ist. The reading of the Bible. 





was very important in teaching Geography as 
was difficult to acquire a correct knowledge of the 
learth by the use of plain maps. 

The Executive Committee then reported the fol- 
lowing subject for this evening, viz: “ Music,” by 
|A. L. Robinson. “The Lancasterian System of 
| Education,” by Rev. E. D. Barrett. “The importance 
of establishing a Normal School,” by A. 8. Thorn. 





2d. That all un- |The importance of the Bible in our Common 


due reserve on the part of the teacher be avoided, | Schools,” by Rev. McElhiney. 
and a proper degree of familiarity-on the part ofthe | Adjourned till 6 o’clock, P. M. 


. * | 
scholars be encouraged, thussecuring their love and | 


esteem. 3d. That he preferred moral suasion to | 
the use of the rod, although he believed its use some- | 
times indispensable. 4th. That an efficient aid) 
to order was the giving of a recess. 5th. Occa- | 
sionally music. 6. Order in recitation. | 

R. Thorn, on this subject, remarked that he coin- 
cided with the gentleman on this subject—that 
however much others might sneer at the idea, he be- 
lieved that nothing exerted a more salutary influence 
and tended more to good order than the reading of | 
the Bible and prayer, and that he hoped to see the 
day when no teacher would be employed in our 
Common Schools, who would not invoke the blessing 
of heaven upon those committed to his charge. 

Mr. Trout, on English Grammar, insisted on pre- 
cision in imparting instruction on this subject. 
One thing at a time—Definition—number—case, 
&e. 

Mr. Glenn, on the subject of Written Aritemetic 
said, that we ought to commence at the foundation 
and build carefully as we proceed—that scholars 
should not be allowed to use the book in recitation 
—that they should be classed, although it is often 
attended with difficulty on account of irregular atten- 
dance. 

Mr. Barrett said that he allowed his pupils to 
solve the question on the slate, and required them 
in recitation to explain every step of the process. 

Mr. R. Thorn urged the importance of uniformity 
of books, not only in townships, but throughout the 
county—that he feared many boards did not take ac- 
tion on this subject, and that many teachers failed to 
carry out that part of the law which says, that “the 
books selected by the Teachers and Directors shall 
be used and no others.” 

A. S$. Thorn inquired how many teachers used the 
Bible intheir schools, when on calling the roll it was 
ascertained that there was but one exception to it 


|by James H. Gleen. 





6 o’clock, P. M. Association met—opened with 
prayer by Rev. Hilton. The previous minutes were 
read and approved. 

The subjects assigned by the Executive Commit- 
tee for this evening were then discussed. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
subjects for to-morrow morning, viz: “The best 
method for securing punctual attendance at school,” 
“ Fractions,” by R. Thorn.— 
“ Physiology,” by Rev. E. D. Barrett. 

Adjourned till to-morrow morning. 





Friday Morning, 9 o’clock. 

Association met and opened with prayer by Rev. 
E. D. Barrett. The minutes of the previous session 
were read and approved. 

Messrs. Barrett, Thorn and Todd were appointed 
a committee on Text Books to be recommended by 
the association to School Directors. 

Rev. M’Elhiney said that he was decidedly in fa- 
vor of the use of the Bible in our Common Schools, 
as the most efficient instrument in the moral and in- 
|tellectual training of our youth. 

Mr. Glenn gave his views as to the best means of 
securing punctual attendance, followed by some in- 
teresting remarks by D. Putney, on the passage of 
our present School Law. 

Mr. Thorn illustrated the distinction between the 
two great divisions of Fractions, and the fundamental 
principles of each. 

Lecture on Physiology deferred till evening. 

Adjourned till 1} o’clock, P. M. 





1} o'clock, P.M. Association met and was open- 
ed with prayer by A.S Thorn. The minutes of the 
previous session were read and approved, 

The committee on Text Books reported as follows, 





among the teachers present; and that no. restric- 
tions were imposed. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
subjects for discussion this afternoon, viz: “ English 
Grammar,” by A. S. Thorn. ‘‘ Mental Arithmetic,” 
by Jas. F. M’Kee. “ Written Arithmetic,” by Rev. 
kK. D. Barrett. ‘“ Geography,” by Co. Superinten- 
dent. 

Adjourned till 1} o’clock, P. M. 





1} o'clock, P. M. Association met and was 
opened with prayer by A. S. Thorn. The minutes 
of the previous session were read and approved. 

A. 5. Thorn spoke at length on the analysis of 
sentences, explaining the meaning of terms, the dif- 
ferent kinds of sentences, their construction, con- 
nection, &e. 

J.F. McKee said that Mental Arithmetic ought to 
be taught in our Common Schools as an introduc- 
tion to Written Arithmetic 

Rev. KE. D. Barrett explained his method of teach- 
ing Written Arithmetic. 

County Superintendent said that the use of Globes 





viz: McGuffey’s series of Spellers and Readers ; 
| Northend’s Dictation Exercises; Northfield’s Com- 
| position ; Monteith’s and McNally’s series of Geo- 
|graphy ; Ray’s series of Arithmetics and Algebras ; 
Colwell’s series of English Grammars ; Fulton and 
Eastman’s System of Penmanship; Parley’s Common 
School History ; Cutter’s series of Physiology, Par- 
ker’s series of Philosophy, and ast though not least, 
The Holy Bible, which report was adopted. The 
following resolution was moved and adopted, viz :— 
That a committee be appointed to take into consid- 
eration the subject of establishinga Normal School 
in Kittanning, or at some other point in the county; 
to make inquiries as to what the Directors of the 
Common School and the Trustees of the Academy 
of the Borough of Kittanning, will do in regard to 
uniting the Academy and the Common School of 
this borough, and a Normal School department ; and 
to present some feasible plan on which such union 
can be effected, and if such union cannot he effected 
to mature some other feasible plan on which such 
Normal School can be established, and report atthe 
next meeting of this Association. Messrs. Barrett, 
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McElhiney and R. Thorn, were appointed said com- 
mittee. 

On motion, Resolved, That when this Association 
adjourn this evening, it adjourn to meet in the Slate 
Lick Church, on Tuesday, the 2d day of April next, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., and continue its session four 
days; and that the County Superintendent, E. D. 
Barrett and R. Thorn, be a committee to report bu- 
siness and secure speakers or that occasion. 

Also, on motion, Resolved, That the minutes of 
this Association be published in the County papers 
and in the School Journal, and that E. D. Barrett, 
R. Thorn and W. Todd be a committee to prepare 
them for publication. 

Executive Committee made following report for 
this evening, viz: “ The importance of moral train- 
ing in Common Schools,” by J. H. Glenn, and “ the 
utility of the Co.” Superintendency, by A. S. Thorn. 

Adjourned to meet this evening at 6} o’clock. 

6} o’clock, P. M. Association met and was call- 
ed to order and opened with prayer. The minutes 
of the previous session were read and approved. 

Mr. Barrett’s remarks on Physiology were very 
interesting and instructive. 

Mr. Glenn followed on the importance of moral 
training. 

The utility of the County Superintendency, was 
discussed by Messrs. A. S. Thorn, Fulton, Robin- 
son and others. 

Resolved, That this Association recommend to 
Directors to require the daily reading of a portion 
of scripture, in each of the schools under their care. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at Slate Lick 
Church, on Tuesday, the 2d day of April next, at 10 
o'clock. A.M. 





YORK COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
A meeting of the York County Teachers’ Institute 


thanks to the members for the honorconferred upon 
him. 

The Teachers were then called upon for reports of 
the condition and grade of their schools, number and 
‘general conduct of the pupils, mode of operation, 
sand method of preserving order, &c.; and reports 
iwere received from Misses Aun Love, H. Barnitz, 
'M. Taylor, I. Doll, Lydia Love. R. Welshans, 
Messrs. A. C. Hefflefinger, M. Galligher, S. Breni- 
\zer, of the North Ward; Misses H. Townsend, ©, 
| Hays, S. Townsend, E. Menough, A. Stroman, R., 
| Craver, A. Fahs, Messrs. J. F. Baird, J. W. Lati- 
‘mer, Solomon Myers, Daniel Klinefelter, of the 
South Ward; Messrs. Samuel Winrott, Johnston 
Cares, and Franklin Geise, of Spring Garden; and 
Messrs. Edward Lochman, and A. D. Yocum, of 
Manchester. 

Mr. Brenizer being called upon, explained his 
system of penmanship, which elicted considerable 
discussion. 

On motion of Mr. Galligher, the subject for dis- 
cussion this afternoon was fixed as follows: Is cor- 
poral punishment advisable for the preservation of 
order in school. 

Messrs. Baird, Latimer, Myers, and Brenizer dis- 
|cussed at some length the plan of requiring excuses 
|for absence from school, as a means of promoting 
| greater regularity in the attendance of scholars. 
| The meeting then adjourned until two o’clock this 
afternoon. 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
| The meeting was called to order by the President ; 
jand the minutes of the morning session were read 
jand adopted. 
| Professor T. Kirk White was on motion invited 
‘to explain his method of imparting instruction in 
| Penmanship, which he did in a very satisfactory 
{manner ; and the thanks of the institute were ten- 
dered him. 

The question proposed at the morning session was 





was held on Thursday afternoon, the 3lst January, jthen taken up and discussed by Messrs. Latimer, 
in the High School Room, on the South Ward ; and | Baird, Heffiefinger, Winrott, Brenizer, Lochman, 


in the absence of the President, in motion of Mr. | 


| Yocum, Myers, and Geise. 


Galligher, Mr. G. C, Stair, the County Superinten- | The following resolution was then adopted : 


dent, was called tothe Chair. The miuutes of the 
last meeting were read and adopted. 


The report of Mr. Solomon Myers, Treasurer, was | 


then read. 


Jtesolved, That the following committees report at 
ithe next stated meeting of the Institute upon the 
subjects respectively placed in their charge : 

Grammar and Composition—Miss H.'Townsend, and 


On motion, a committee, consisting of Messrs. J.| Messrs. Baird, and Latimer. 


E. Baird, J. W. Latimer, and M. Galligher, were ap- 
pointed to revise the Constitution and By-Laws ; 
and the meeting then adjourned until to morrow mor- | 
ning at nine o’clock. 

FRIDAY MORNING. | 

On Friday morning the meeting was called to or- | 
der by the President pro tempore; and the minutes | 
of the session of yesterday afternoon were read and 
adopted. 

Mr. Latimer from the committee to revise the 
Constitution and By-Laws, reported the result of 
their labors, and their draft was adopted. 

The Institute then proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, with the following re- 
sult. 

President—G. C. Stair. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. A. R. Blair and Samuel 
Winrott. 

Recording Secretaries—James W. Latimer and 
A. U. Hefflefinger. 

Corresponding Secretary—M. Galligher. 

Treasurer—Solemon Myers. 

The President acknowledged the courtesy of the 
Institute in placing him at its head, and returned his 








Geography—Miss Ann Love, Miss 8. 'Townsend, 
and Miss Stroman. 

Arithmetic—Professor White, Messrs. Heffletin- 
ger, and Brerizer. 

Reading—Mr. Yocum, Miss Doll, and Miss Meu- 
ough. 
|  Orthography—Miss Tyler, Miss Craver, and Mr. 
| Klinefelter. 

Discipline—Messrs. Myers, and Winrott, and Miss 


| Hays. 


vecreation—Mr. Baird, Miss Ann Love, and Miss 
Hays. 

On motion, Mr. J. F. Baird, Dr. A. R. Blair and 
A. U. Hefflefinger were appointed a committee to 
invite the Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, 
to address this Institute, on Friday evening, the 21st 
of March next. 

The President then responded to the call of the 
meeting. Hespoke of the advantages of associa- 
tions like the one he now addressed ; and he regret- 
ted that any of the Directors or Teachers in the 
county were unable to attend. He felt confident 
that the benefits to be derived from these meetings 





would be plainly manifest to any who would attend. 
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He spoke of the growing interest in the cause of | Common Schools in this county be invited to attend 
education, and the efforts which are daily made for the next meeting of the Institute. 
its more general diffusion. The desire for in-| Resolved, That the Directors in the county be re- 
formation is gaining strength, and with its growth quested to grant pr potches sufficient time to at- 
osition of the teacher will also be raised. The tend the meetings of the Institute. 
pod will be better paid, and he will be expected| Resolved, That all the newspapers in this county, 
to qualify himself better for his duties. The im-| and 7'he Pennsylvania School Journal, of Lancaster, 
mense economical advantage es a _o ye — Mee ia car. quai a 
t teachers instead of those who are incompetent, | n motion, the thanks of the Institute were ten- 
is beginning to be fully appreciated ; and teachers are | dered to Mr. Stair, the County Superintendent, and 
stimulated to unusual efforts Srhnereme., ad te Dr. Re the we wee negegal present, for 
ve this, as one of the reasons for the multiplica- | their attendance at these meetings. | 
po of Teachers’ Institutes, and Normal Schools. | ees the ee pple 0 10 o’clock 
He spoke of the provision made in this Borough and on Thursday morning, the 20th o arch. 
in the southern section of the county for the educa- | J. W. Larimer, Secretary. 
tion of young men.—The York County Academy | 
under Mr. George W. Ruby; Shrewsbury Academy, rs tna TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
under Dr. Dinsmore; Stewartstown Academy, un- NEw Lexineton.—This Association met on Mon- 
der Mr. Murphy; Bryansville Academy, under Dr. day, December 17th, and was organzed by the elec- 
James Y. Bryan, with Mr. Lippencot as assistant; |tion of Levi Letcnrtirer, President, and W. K. 
and a select school near Peach Bottom, under Mr. | Foutch and J. P. Mountain, Secretaries. The Dis- 
CG. H. Mightinger, furnish a large proportion of the tricts of Middlecreek and the two Turkeyfoots had 
teachers in their respective neighborhoods. allowed their Teachers the time, and to this the suc- 
: a anioes pies ‘ ‘cess of the Institute was altogether owing. The 
His duties brought him in association with the following members were in attendance : 
friends of education in every part ofthe county. He) ayiddiecreek—Messrs. Bowling, J. M. Davis, J. 
spoke of the kindness with which he had invariably 'V. Rush, Z. C. Rush, Wissinger. 
been received and treated ; aud every facility had | Upper Turkeyfoot—Messrs. G. W. Davis, Dietz, 
been placed at his command for the prosecution of ‘Hartman, King, Leightliter, McClelland, Snyder, 
his work. Itis true that the field is large and the /Younkin. 
time allotted for his visits brief, but he had no rea-| Lower Turkeyfoot—Messrs. Mountain, Alexander 
son to feel disheartened. Rhoades, D. L. Rhoades, Sanner; Colburn and 
The number of schools in the county at present is | Walker were absent. +. 
two hundred and eighty. These are distributed! Milford, §c.—Messrs. Critchfield, Flick, Foutch, 
among thirty-one districts. There are three dis-|Frease, M. H. Holbrook, N. B. Holbrook. 
tricts—Heidleberg, West Manheim, and Jackson—| | It was a good meeting, and resulted in the forma- 
which utterly nullify the law. | ion of a permanent Society, from which great ben-, 
’ A ; . efit may be expected in the cause of education in 
In some of the schools in this Borough, in Hope- | that region. On the last evening, Hon. H. B. Barnes 
well andin Manchester, he found the teachers devo-' president of the Middlecreek Board, delivered an 
ting some of their time to instructing their scholars | excellent Address on the connection between Sci- 
in vocal music. It afforded him pleasure to refer to | ence and Religion. Mr. Jos. B. Davis also favored 
these efforts, and he hoped they might become more | ys with an article, which will be found in another 
general. A taste for vocal music he trusted would icolumn ofthis paper. As was the case at Freidens- 
never be considered undignified. | burg, the enjoyment of the season was considerably 
The irregularity of attendance in the country |enhanced by the generous hospitality of the neigh- 
schools, he spoke of as being very unfortunate for borhood. 
the children. The schools are opened fora compara-| Muyers’ Mitis.—The Institute at this place com- 
tively brief period, and the advantage of embracing | menced on Thursday, Dec. 20th, and was organized 
every opportunity of improvement should be keptin|by electing ALex. Wagner, President, and J. F. 
view. Disorderly or rebellious conduct is rare ;| Kuhlman, Secretary. The Elklick Board had agreed 
and he took pleasure in bearing this testimony to /to allow their Teachers for the time, but the Summit 
the general good order of the scholars in the county. ;}men appointed Saturday to consider of it, and al- 
He spoke of the benefits which would result from | though their Teachers were in attendance, finally 
the establishment of Teachers’ Institutes in various |Tejected ag ag a Rg oa r; oa 
parts of the county. They would be accessible to|ance Were Messrs. Lu. Derkly, +. Derkly, Vable, J. 
the teachers from the adjoining townships, who could | -f ro “ meninges: rigs a mg, — 
not object to the distance; but he trusted that the | ¥lcnty, Lowrey, Maust, McUloskey, Meyers, Wag- 
next meeting of this Institute would be better at-|ner, C. W elfley, W . H. Weliley, Yutzy. ‘ 
tended by the Directors and Teachers of the county.|_ AS the discussions at these Institutes were highly 
His duties have deen arduous. In a season unu-| interesting, I shall from time to time publish extracts 
sually unfavorably for traveling, and with time very |from my notes, taking the privilege of an editor to 
much circumscribed, there can be little leisure. The |@dd any remarks of my own. ‘The experiment has 
og winter has been proverbially inclement ; and one vyonwd ae ty _ will result in a great 
e has failed in some instances to secure the compa- | deal of benefit to the Schools. 
ny of Directors on account of the cold. Saanksvitte.—The Institute at this place com- 


T — OYA . . 
In conclusion he thanked. the-members for their menced on Wednesday, Dec. 26, and continued four 


patient attention, and he hoped to meet them all at cigs, 3h wae compount othe Tenebeus SF Severs 


: creek township, whose time was allowed for that 
the next stated meeting, under more favorable au- purpose. Their names are Ackerman, 8. V. Bris. 


. : coe, Fisher, Forney, Hunter, Kimmel, Knepper, 
The following resolutions were then adopted : Pritts, Schrack, Spangler. Jerrerson Kime. was 
Resolved, That the Directors and Teachers of the ‘elected President, and John G. Fisher, Secretary. 
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As the Association was small, the members were| need be no hurry to put them into the book, and 
required to give their modes of instruction somewhat least of all, before they know their letters well. The 
in detail, which will account for the fulness of our, practice of teaching scholars first to name the let. 
notes. On Saturday evening the citizens met at the ters in rotation in the book, belongs to the antedi. 
School House, and were called to order by the elec-! luvians, and should be scouted in this age of pro. 





tion of Moses Lampert, President, and E, M. gress. SUPERINTENDENT, 
Schrack, Secretary. Addresses were then delivered | 
by myself, followed by Mr. Geisler, who is always a. REMARKS OF JOS, B, DAVIS, 


trump on such occasions. Thus ends the chapter) Read at the close of the New Lexington Teachers’ In- 
for this season. SUPERINTENDENT. | stitute, Dec. 19, 1855. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTES TAKEN AT OUR TEACHERS’ IN- | Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN es i arise to con- 
STITUTES. | gratulate you on the flattering prospect of a new era 
N. Lexineton.—Z. C-Rush—Al|phabet—Teaches' in the progress of instruction, on which we are now 
letters singly, but not in rotation: uses blocks; as bordering; and thouth many of us may be like Mo- 
soon as they know a few, puts them in the a b abs. | ses, who was only permitted to get a sight of the 
Frease—Uses an alphabetical chart ; calls on class land of Canaan, our duty admonishes us to greet joy- 
to point out a particular letter; sometimes puts a, fully every effort to improve the modes and system 
letter, or word of three letters, on blackboard ; thinks| of Common School Instruction. And, first, I would 
it dont make much difference whether they know the | say, for one, that I appreciate the motives that have 
alphabet by heart. actuated our County Superintendent to bestow such 
J. M. Davis—Had scholars that knew the alphabet | extra labor for the direct improvement of our Teach- 
by heart, but didn’t know a letter; in such cases he| ers, which must result in the certain, though in. 
commenced by taking it backwards. | direct, advantage of our Schools generally. 
Leightliter—Gives three letters at a time, but not! This ‘Teachers’ Institute was got up through much 
in rotation ; don’t consider himself successful ; gene-| opposition on the part of the community, but with 
rally tries to get parents to teach the alphabet ; fre-| large expectations on the part of our worthy Super- 
quently gives it as a task to be learned at home. /|intendent, and no doubt attended with a degree of 
Flick— Gives the class a word of three letters, and | timidity, on the part of, at least, a portion of our 
teaches them to spell the word and name the letters 'Teachers, But who, I would ask, that has listened 


at the same time. with an attentive ear, and watched with a discrimi- 
Meyers’ Mitts—Berkley—Teaches the letters in| nating eye, the interest exhibited in discussing the 
rotation, unless the scholar has them by heart. 'most successful modes of teaching, the general and 


Lichty—W ould use an alphabetical chart and) particular instructions given, &c., must not look 
classify scholars ; sometimes best to take them out! upon this united effort as an omen of good to our 
of the alphabet before they know all the letters ; has; community ?—But lest I should consume time that 
employed scholars to assist it, teaching hard cases. | ought to be more profitably employed, I will offer a 

Wagner—Teaches the letters singly, beginning few thoughts more, and desist. 
with such as are easily distinguished; when they! One thing that ought to be borne in mind, is, that 
know about a dozen, puts them in the a b abs. 'we should encourage, as well as instruct, our Teach- 

Heffley—Teaches vowels first ; succeeded with a'ers. This can be done in various ways: first, by giv- 
hard case by letting him imitate letters on the black-| ing to competent Teachers a corresponding equiva- 


board, ‘lent for their services; by treating the profession 
Meyers—Associates the name of the letter with! with at least a degree of respectfulness,; by furnish- 
some peculiar object. ing good and comfortable school houses ; by training 
Yutzy—Teaches two letters at atime, with blocks ;| up children at home to be obedient to those who have 


after they know a few letters, has them to arrange the rule over them, and by many ways and means to 
blocks so_ as to form words ; makes them spell off | hold up the hands of desponding Teachers. 
book while learning letters; never uses a book in| In conclusion, let me add a word to you, who have 
teaching the Alphabet. | taken upon you the weighty responsibility of 'Teach- 
Remarks.—Teachers are beginning to see that|ers—(weighty indeed it may be called!) You are 
abecedarians ought to beclassed. This cannot con-| entrusted with the culture and improvement of youth- 
veniently be done without charts. Some put schol-/ ful minds. Much of their success, their attainments, 
urs to spelling in the book before they know all the! their morals, and, indeed, a part of their destiny, may 
letters, on the ground that they become weary, and| depend upon your exertions in their behalf. They 
need something to interest them. The best way,|look to you astheir Instructors. Their parents and 
probably, would be to have a chart with several al-| guardians expect you to set before them a good and 
phabets, of different type and arrangement, and an-| moral example. ‘The seeds you are sowing in their 
other alphabet on slips. I would put two or three} juvenile minds will germinate, and bring forth that 
of these slips on a frame, in full view of the class, so| which is productive, either of diligence and industry, 
us to form some familiar word, rejecting such as con-| or idleness and profligacy. 
tain diphthongs or silent letters, and teach them, first} But, notwithstanding your responsibilities may 
to spell the word, then to point out the letters in! bear heavily on you, and you meet with many things 
succession wherever they occur on the chart. For|to discourage you, you should bear in mind each bit- 
the next regular lesson I would give them a similar| ter has its sweet, and the faithful and diligent Teach- 
word, differing perhaps only in the first ietter, and! er will never lack motives to encourage him. The 
so on, so as to teach the letters gradually, and not idea of training youthful minds who may become 
in rotation. After they had learned to spell a few!| champions in the cause of our country’s rights, and, 
words in this way, I would call them up to spell fre-| like a Clay or a Webster, make our happy land echo 
quently without book or chart, first naming for them| with their strains of eloquence when you and I shall 
the letters of a word, they repeating them with the| be slumbering and mouldering in the urn, is a soul- 
pronunciation, and gradually accustom them to spell! stirring thought, and a reflection that loudly calls 
words when given out tothem. In this way there! you to active and faithful service. Some of the lit- 
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tle urchins who now cause you so much perplexity 
and trouble, for aught you know, may occupy seats 
in the councils of the nation—be prominent minis- 
ters to foreign Courts, or messengers of mercy car- 
rying light and liberty to some benighted lands yet 
unexplored. Then, awake to a sense of your high 
responsibilities.—Be diligent and persevering in the 
discharge of your duties ; and when you shall have 
quitted the fields of toil assigned you, the good and 
the wise will speak of you in tones of grateful remem- 
brance. ‘ 











Addresses, Reports, &c. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PHYSIOLOGY 
A Lecture before the Union county Teachers’ Institute, 
at Mifjlinsburg, November 8, 1855, 
By CueseLpen Fisurr, M. D. 

Mr. PReEsIDENT, AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF 
tuis InstiruTE :—I appear before you, this evening, 
in accordance with an invitation to address you on 
the subject of Physiology. 








The remarks which follow have been thrown to- 
gether in haste, amid the cares and anxieties of a 
busy professional season. If they lack that polish 
of language, methodical arrangement, and perspicui- 
ty of style, which might reasonably be expected on 
an occasion like the present, your lenity will admit 
this as, at least, some excuse for such imperfections. 

For sometime, I could not decide how to treat the 
subject assigned me. Physiology is not, like arith- 
metic and grammar, a common study in our schools. 
An essay on the manner of teaching it, did not there- 
fore seem to be demanded, but rather an effort to 
show the utility of the science, and the benefits 
which a knowledge of it is calculated to confer. It 
isnot possible, however, within the brief limits allowed 
me, to go into a full consideration of the subject.— 
My endeavor shall be to elucidate one or two gete- 
ral propositions;—preliminary to which, let us inquire, 
first, What is Physiology? 

Says Dunglison, the great American Physiologist, 
“Tt is the science of life.” Combe likewise defines 
it, “The science of living bodies.” It is divided into 
animal and vegetable, according as it treats of the 
life of animals, or of vegetables singly. When any 
particular species of either kingdom becomes the 
subject of investigation, it ig denominated special 
Physiology. To the latter belongs the Physiology 
of man. 

The science of Physiology is based upon that of 
Anatomy. Anatomy describes the various tissues, 
their form, situation and connexions. Physiology 
teaches their uses, and the conditions upon which 
they may be maintained in sound health, The for- 
mer furnishes the cold, pulseless and inanimate body ; 
the latter gives it life, and warmth, and motion. We 
readily perceive that some knowledge of Anatomy 
is indispensable to any correct notions of Physiolo- 
gy. In other words, the structure, situation and 


connexions of an organ, must be known, before the 
part which it plays in the economy in life, can be 
studied to advantage. Conceptions only vague and 
uncertain, will be sure to attend any other course ;— 
while their hold upon the memory will be weak and 
transient. ‘The mind seeks a stand-point—a centre 
of support, upon which it can securely rest, while it 
surveys the objects presented to its view : and, if a 
stand-point of truth be not furnished it, it will seek 
one of error. Thus it is almost impossible to pur 
sue the study of any part of the system, without a 
spontaneous effort on the part of the mind, to locate 
the various organs somewhere, and to form ideas of 
their size, shape, appearance, &c. Without at least 
a general knowledge of Anatomy, al! this must be 
merely conjecture, and totally without value ; for, as 
a blank sheet of paper is worth more than one cov- 
ered with unsightly blots, so a mind destitute of all 
knowledge, is more to be coveted, than one marred 
and defaced with error. 

But what can be said of the importance of Physiol- 
ogy as a branch of education ? 

The importance of any science is exactly in the 
ratio of the benefits it is competent to confer.— 
Measured by this standard, we claim for Physiolo- 
gy a prominent place in every well digested system 
of Education—a place, we are sorry to say, not yet 
assigned it by the general voice. What then are 
some of the benefits to be derived from the study of 
this science ? 

Before answering this question, we wish to ask 
and answer another. 

What is the object of Education? Many of the 
most distinguished teachers in the land, maintain 
that the only object worth aiming at is discipline of 
mind ;—that this should be the goal, for reaching 
which, every nerve should be strung. There can be 
no doubt, that any system of Education which leaves 
this end out of view. must be extremely defective; but 
we are hardly prepared to admit, that this alone 
should engross the attention and energies of the 
learner. 

The acquisition of useful knowledge is certainly 
an object not to be despised. The advocates of the 
doctrine just alluded to, concede the importance of 
this object, but contend that the proper time for its 
attainment is after the former has been secured. 

They would first discipline, then store with know- 
ledge. Hence the tenacity with which they cling to 
the Dead Languages, maintaining that, although the 
labor of years, spent over these, adds little or nothing 
to the student’s stock of useful knowledge, he yet 
receives a far greater compensation in the develop- 
ment and strengthening of his mental powers;—imply- 
ing that no other studies can be so certainly trusted 
for producing so desirable a result. The implica- 
tion we respectfully deny. What is there in the 





Dead Languages that has power to add to the 
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strength and scope of the intellect? What is the ithe mind, then, we say, stop; waste not, so foolishly 
strengthening clement contained in them ? We an-|your precious time. Take up some of the sciences 
swer that it is nothing more than the application ne- most congenial to your tastes and inclinations, and 
cessary on the part of the student to master them. | bring to the study of them your best energies. You 
It is a law of the mind that intense application to | will thus secure your great aim, discipline of mind, 
any study, whatever its nature, increases the vigor, | equally as we!l, and be gathering, at the same time, 
and enlarges the scope, of its faculties ; and, other ‘rich treasures of knowledge. By so doing, you may 
things being equal, the completeness of this result |also make yourselves useful and honored members 
is always in proportion to the intensity of the appli- | of society, and, perhaps, noble benefactors of your 
cation. Observe the Herculanean powers of such/race. Study Nature—nature in her grandeur, as 
men as Calhoun and Webster, who enjoyed the ad-|she speeds the lightning-shaft through the storm. 
vantages of a collegiate education, and of Clay and |cloud, or spouts floods of fire from her ancient cra- 
Van Buren, who never entered any other college | ters ;—Nature in her beauty, as she robes the earth in 
than the common schools of the land. Think you, ‘living green, or scents the gently stirring air with 
it was Latin and Greek that conferred on these great the fragrance of opening flowers ;—Nature in her im. 
men, their might andstrength? Nay, verily, it was ‘mensity, as displayed in the ponderous machinery 
their untiring perseverance and industry, in the pur- jof the universe, and in her minuteness, as seen in a 
suit of knowledge. It was years of labor and toil by | drop of stagnant water, in which millions of living 
the midnight lamp; not poring over musty tomes of beings often find a spacious dwelling. Study Nature 
antiquated fables and mythological nonsense, replete |in all her forms and phases. No brighter gems 
with glitter in the writings of the ancient poets and phil- 


“ Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire,” osophers, than are to be found scattered in profusion 


but delving deep for those sparkling diamonds of truth, through her fairy portals. Study the wonderful and 
one of which not all the gems of India could equal |™ysterious principle of life, both animal and ee 
in value. If we mistake not, they were not, in their | table.—Study it, in its perfection, as developed in 
boyhood, remarkable, above others, in an intellectu- | the human organism. Nature, in all her depart- 
al point of view ; and we kaow that the study of the ments, presents unrivalled charms for the thoughtful 
Languages has often been pursued to as great an ;mind, The exquisite pleasure and noble pride, which 
extent by thousands of others, as by them, who, | swelled the heart of Audubon, the great American 
however, never attained toa tithe of their greatness | Ornithologist, upon the discovery of ‘an unknown 
and celebrity ;—owing, most probably, to the fact |§P°°!™°" of the feathered tribe, was far above that 


that there was a lack, in them, of that ardor in the {which any throned monarch ever felt... Yet he wan- 


pursuit of knowledge, which, in these distinguished | dered over the earth, in the passalt of _ eaeoian 
men, glowed with such fervor. We conclude, then, |study, poor, houseless and homeless. His passion 


that it is the constant application of the mind to study, jfor knowledge constituted his riches, the birds of the 
that imparts to it capaciousness and strength. If |#i* his companions, and the wilderness his home. 


this be the secret of mental discipline, it follows that} But, as much higher and nobler as is man above the 
those studies which require intense concentration of | winged songsters, so much worthier is he as an object 
thought, and, at the same time, abound with inter- | of study. He stands at the head of all created 
esting and useful knowledge,ought certainly to be pre- | things—the perfection of vegetable and animal life. 
ferred to those which serve only the one purpose of | Human Physiology is therefore one of the noblest, 
disciplining the mind. as it is one of the most interesting departments of 
‘Natural Science. And, as the great minds who 
have devoted their lives to the elucidation of its 
mysteries and the extension of its boundaries, will 
testify, it requires the closest study, the most patient 
and unremitting application, to master it. How 
then can any one address himself properly to its in- 





“ But,” says one, “would you then discard the 
classics entirely?” By no means. We would con- 
tinue them in our high schools of learning, and re- 
commend all to study them well, who intend to pur- 
sue any of the sciences, enter upon any of the pro- 
fessions, or who are ambitious to become highly in- | 


telligent and well-informed members of society.— 
Nearly all the technical terms used in the different 
sciences, besides a vast number of words in the Eng- 
lish language, are of Greek and Latin origin. A 
competent knowledge of these languages will there- 
fore assist greatly our progress in the sciences, and 
in the correct use of our mother tongue. But, when 
we are requested to extend our sanction to their 


vestigation, without receiving a rich compensation 
for his time and labor, in the increased strength anil 
enlargement of his faculties?—not to speak of the 
vast fund of interesting and useful knowledge of 
which his mind would become the recipient. 


A second benefit to be derived from the study of 


Physiology, is to be found in the fact, that it sup- 
plies us with a sure safe-guard against a vast amount 





farther pursuit, for the sole purpose of disciplining 


of suffering and disease. 
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"(Throughout the boundless realms of Creation, no- 


thing is left to chance. Not a movement takes 
place, however trifling and simple, or complicated 


and stupendous, that is not in harmony with estab- 
lished laws. In accordance with these laws, the 
clouds float on the wings of the air, the rain falls to 
refresh the parched earth, vegetation springs up 
from the soil, the sounds of grief and gladness strike 
the delicate tympanum of the ear, brilliant meteors 
for a moment light up the dark night, the planets 
speed their course around the central sun, and the 
light streams for ages from the same illuminated 
point in the heavens, Nature in her minuteness, no 
less than in her greatness and magnificence, is every- 
where subject to the controlling agency oflaw. As 
beautifully expressed by the poet, 


“ The law that moulds the starting tear, 
And bids it trickle from its souree— 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.” 


Matter is found ir two conditions, living and dead. | 
Vegetables and animals are endowed with the prin- | 
ciple of life. This principle we are not able to an- | 





alyze. We know not in what it consists. We are) 
acquainted only with its effects. We see it in the | 
vegetable kingdom, transforming the elements into | 
the fragrant and beautiful flower, or the lofty and | 
majestic tree ; and, in the animal, evolving, from the | 
same source, breathing, moving forms, warm with | 
sympathies, and rejoicing in their new existence. | 

But, under the dominion of life, matter, in all its | 
forms, is still subject to laws which never change.— | 
Man, though the highest and most perfect of the | 
works of nature, is by no means an exception. He | 
is as fully subject to the relentless power of unyield- | 
ing laws, as is the humblest atom of animated mat- | 
ter. He cannot draw a breath, move a limb, close 
an eyelid, nor utter an articulate sound, but in obe- 
dience to these laws. | 

In all living bodies, there are two sets of laws, in| 
constant operation, viz: those which are common to 


living and dead matter, and those which are found | 


active in living matter alone. The former, some- 
times denominated the chemical laws, constitute the 
destructive forces of the organism. They are, in 
part at least, antagonistic to the latter, or physiol- 
ogical laws, in which reside the conservative powers 
of the system. The operation of the Chemical 
laws, if not checked and modified by the agency of 
the Physiological, would, in all cases, destroy the liv- 
ing organism, and reduce it to the condition of in- 
organic matter. 

The solution of the problem of life is hard; not 
80, the explanation of disease and death. What is 
death? What is disease? Death is simply a ces- 
sation of life. In other words, it is a giving away of 
the Physiological laws to the dominion of the chem- 
ical; gradual in some cases, comparatively violent 


laws of universal nature, and they were in being 
long before animated matter had an existence. They 
are therefore the stronger, and to them all others 
must finally yield. The Physiological laws are en- 
grafted upon them, and can exercise a commanding 
and controlling power, only for a limited time. Such 
is the will of Deity. Accordingly, all living beings 
must sooner or later moulder in the dust. This is 
natural death. It is the death of ripe old age :—the 
death of one who has obeyed all the laws of his na- 
ture, mental, moral, and physical; with whom life 
has been as smooth as a summer sea, and death 
came only when mature old age had ripened him 
for the harvest. 

But death may be hastened. The dissolution of 
this mortal frame may be brought about sooner 
than it would happen in the ordinary course of na- 
ture. The cords of life may be snapped assunder 
by violence, or more slowly severed by causes act- 
ing with less energy. These causes, whatever they 
may be, interfere with the regular and equable ac- 
tions of the system. In other words, they obstruct 


‘and retard, or goad and precipitate, the natural op- 


erations of some one, or more, of the organs, there- 
by deranging the harmony of the whole, through 
the intimate sympathy which binds them all togeth- 
er. This is disease. 

We often hear both sickness and death spoken of 
as calamities sent bya special Providence, to punish 
us for our sins and moral obliquities, and as warn- 
ings to lead us to repentance. This is a wrong view. 
The days of miracles and of special interference of 
Divine Providence, are past. We cannot go into 
an investigation of this point ;—but must rest satis- 

ed with indicating our position, and insisting upon 
what we believe to be an indispensable Physiologi- 
cal truth :—that disease is a natural consequence of 
some violation of the laws of our being. For in- 
stance, perfect digestion is a condition essential to 
the enjoyment of health. Digestion goes on accord- 
‘ing to certain laws; that is, the system must be ina 
\proper condition, the stomach must be in order, 
the food must be right as to quantity and quality, 
and taken at regular intervals. Ifany one of these 
conditions be violated, the consequence is a more 
or less imperfect performance of this function. The 
food will pass out of the stomach into the bowels 
only partially digested. Then it will act as an irri- 
tant, producing one or more, of a variety of disor- 
ders to which these organs are subject. The nutri- 
tious portion of the food thus imperfectly digested, 
will be taken up by the proper vessels and carried 
into the blood, thus to be distributed to every 
part of the body to nourish and sustain it.— 
But the nourishing material being of an inferior 
quality, from its not having been well elaborated, 
the tissues with which it enters into combination 





and sudden in most. The laws of Chemistry are the 


gud of which it becomes an integral part, will lack 
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that vigor and solidity, in fine, that high tone of 
health, which they would otherwise possess. In all 
this we see a train of natural causes and effects, but 
nothing like a special interference of Providence. 

Now, how shall we avoid disease, preserve a vig- 
orous state of health, both of mind and body, and 
prolong life to its natural terminus? The answer is 
plain. By an honest observance of the laws of our 
constitution. It is a startling truth, that we have 
the control of life and health, in our own hands, and 
that we are answerable, as a race, for all the dis- 
ease and suffering with which we are afflicted, and, 
as individuals, for so much ill-health and consequent 
misery, as is not the legitimate fruits of hereditary 
transmission. But look abroad over the world; see 
the extent of physical putrescency which exists.— 
You are ready to deny the proposition that man’s 
life and health are in his own keeping, and are anx- 
ious to throw the responsibility upon broad-shoul- 
dered Providence. But, my friends, think you our 
all-wise Creator, if he had retained the ordering of 
the health of his children in his own hands, would 
have made such wretched work of it? The very 
fact of the existence of so much disease is proof 
conclusive, that God has had very little to do with 
it. For wise purposes he has delegated this trust 
to his creature man. He gave him, at his original 
creation, a constitution perfectly sound, and endow- 
ed him with knowledge sufficient to enable him to 
understand and obey every law of his nature. So 
long as man did this, he was prosperous and happy. 
But, in an evil hour, temptation came. He yielded, 
broke the law of his being, and fell—fell from inno- 
cence, from health and bliss. So it has been ever 
since. He is constantly transgressing the laws of 
his physical nature, constantly suffering the penalty, 
in pain, sickness, and premature death. If then he 
would regain that perfection of health and strength 
of constitution, with which he was originally blessed» 
he must retrace his steps, and re-enter the threshold 
of obedience to all the requirements of his nature. 

In this light, the importance of the study of Physi- 
ology can hardly be over estimated. From no oth- 
er source can man acquire the necessary knowledge, 
to enable him to fulfill all the wants of his consti- 
tution, and to avoid the shoals and quicksands of 
disease and untimely death. It is the key to health, 
and in it is to be found the true secret of a long life, 
a happy old age, and a painless exit from the shores 
of time. 

It teaches the startling lesson, that every devia- 
tion from the rules of temperance and moderation, 
is followed uniformly by results, more or less disas- 
trous and permanent, corresponding with the ex- 
tent of the transgression, and the conservative pow- 
ers of the constitution. Many are ready to believe 
that a moderate indulgence in forbidden pleasures or 
an occasional excess, can do no harm, because they 








do not, in the first case, perceive any immediately 
bad consequences, and, in the second, because they 
apparently recover from any ill effects they may 
have experienced. The light of Physiology, if al- 
lowed to shine in upon their minds, would dispel this 
illusion. They would then see that every agency, 
however insignificant, acting upon the constitution, 
leaves itsmark. That mark may be a slight one, and 
many of them would seem scarcely to amount to a 
visible impression. But watch their accumulated 
effect, as years roll on, and the cause continues to 
act. As “the constant dropping of water wears 
away stones,” so the constant operation of a trifling 
cause will, in time, sap and undermine the strongest 
constitution. The history of most chronic maladies 
is a full confirmation of this truth. They may near- 
ly all be traced back to insignificant beginnings—to 
a time when their approach was heralded by slight 
premonitory symptoms, to warn the unwary victim 
to retreat before it should be too late to recover 
his lost ground. The slight symptoms were disre- 
garded, till finally the fearful truth forced itself upon 
his mind, that he was really the subject of some 
slowly progressing but fatal disorder. The only 
guarantee of health and length of days is to be found 
in a rigid adherence to those rules of Hygiene, which 
experience and the researches of science have shown 
to be in harmony with our constitution, The shat- 
tered health and withered form of the Dyspeptie, the 
phrenzied eye of the Insane, the vacant stare, and 
loathsome bloated features of the Inebriate, the de- 
ceptive glow on the fevered cheek of the Invalid, 
afford so many melancholy proofs of this truth. 


There is one evil surpassed by few, in its power 
to spread disease and death. I allude to the prac- 
tice of indiscriminate and incessant drugging, of 
which thousands in every community, are guilty.— 
Medicines are a two-edged sword, capable of doing 
great execution for good, when properly directed, 
but hazardous in the extreme, when wielded by an 
unskilful hand, or brandished in the dark. The 
amount of suffering and mortality which quack nos- 
trums have occasioned in the world, cannot be cal- 
culated. Every newspaper is filled with puffs and 
advertisements of them, and every store and drug- 
shop contains a plentiful supply, indicative of the 
extent to which they are used, and we might add, of 
the mental darkness which, on this subject, over- 
shadows the community. For every pain and ache, 
as well as for the more serious disturbances of 
health, each of the myraids of quack remedies ad- 
vertised for sale, professes to furnish a sure and 
speedy cure. The general ignorance which pre- 
vails on the subjects of Physiology and Hygiene, 
makes the avenue to the faith and pockets of the in- 
valid, easy to the makers and venders of these legal- 
ized poisons. Let a knowledge of Physiology and 
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the more closely allied collateral sciences as Anat- 
omy, Chemistry, and Hygiene, become thoroughly 
diffused through the community, and think you this 
kind of truck will still find a market? The people 
wonld then understand that there is no such thing 
as a specific, in medicine. They would then see that 
those patent remedies which profess to cure every- 
thing, (and what one does not?) carried, upon their 
face, the evidence of worthlessness and imposture. 
The fact is, there are many chronic diseases, some of 
them hereditary, and others, by the long continued 
operation of the causes, having become inveterately 
rooted in the system, which no course of medication 
is capable of removing. These cases must be cured, 
if cured at all, by the restorative powers of nature. 
But in order that these powers may have a chance 
to act, a return to the observance of the laws of 
Health, in every respect, is an indispensable condi- 
tion. The diet must be strictly regulated ; so must 
the exercise, the rest, the amusements, the studies, 
the sleep, the dress, &c. In this point of view, the 
benefits accruing from a general diffusion of Physi- 
ological knowledge, is beyond estimation. It would 
open the eyes of thousands, and lead them to adopt 
the only rational plan by which they could regain 
their lost health ; while it would enable thousands 
more to shun the road to disease and premature 
death. 

The universal diffusion of Physiological know- 
ledge would be a death-blow to quackery. Quacke- 
ry flourishes on the credulity and ignorance of its 
victims—ignorance, especially, of the structure and 
functions of the human system. A person may be 
well educated on other subjects, yet, if he is deficient 
here, he is just as liable to be deceived and imposed 
upon by the shrewd quack, as his neighbor with a 
more scanty stock of education. Let a knowledge 
of Physiology and the kindred sciences become gen- 
eral, and quackery, in all its forms, and under what- 
ever guise, would soon wither before the scrutiniz- 
ing gaze of an intelligent community. The Thomp- 
sonian with his Lobelia; the Eclectic with his Podo- 
phyllin ; the Root and Herb Doctor with his teas 
and slops ; the Hydropath with his universal remedy, 
water; and finally the Homeopath, with his infinites~ 
mal doses of nothing,—would soon have to abandon 
their vocation, for the want of credulous victims 
upon which to practice it. 

A few words upon the practicability of the intro- 
duction of Physiology, as a study into our common 
schools, and I-will close. 

At present, we are inclined to doubt the practica- 
bility of this step, at least, to any great extent. To 
instruct a school, properly, in the principles of this 
science, requires a familar acquaintance with it, on 
the part of the teacher. We apprehend that this 
indispensable pre-requisite is not as common with 
our teachers as it should be. The work of educa- 





ting them in this science must begin in our higher 
schools, in our academies, seminaries and colleges.— 
From them our teachers are mostly drawn, and, if 
they are evegto be made capable instructors on this 
subject, these higher institutions of learning must 
become the active agents in the work. We are hap-_ 
py to say, in this connexion, that our enterprising 
friends at the head of the Academy in this place, 
have already introduced this study into their school, 
and have made it a part of the regular course. The 
subject is an important one and deserves the serious 
consideration of every friend of humanity. Our 
schools are yet in their infancy. Our standard of 
common school education is low, though, I am hap- 
py to know, rapidly onthe rise. But the time will 
come when the physical, as well as the mental train- 
ing of our children, will be regarded as & necessary 
part of their education—as much so, as a knowledge 
of arithmetic or writing. 

In conclusion—my friends,you who have assumed the 
serious responsibilities of the teacher’s office, and 
especially you, who intend to pursue that vocation 
as a profession, weary not in your efforts to render 
yourselves worthy the noble occupation you have 
chosen. Let you motto be “ezcelsior.” Rest not 
satisfied with ordinary attainments and ordinary suc- 
cess, but strive to climb to the top-most round of 
the ladder of learning, Aim to become not only 
honored and distinguished teachers, but well-in- 
formed, high-minded, noble men and women. We 
read in history of a Roman lady of rank, Cornelia by 
name, distinguished no less for the noble, intellec- 
tual cast of her character, than for the profusion of her 
wealth. Among the items of her riches, she posses- 
sed jewels of costly value. Some of her lady friends, 
on a visit at one time, desired her to exhibit her 
jewels. She put them off by feigned excuses, until 
her children, two in number, returned from school. 
Then leading them forward, and presenting them to 
her curious visitors, she exclaimed, “These are my 
jewels.” 

So, my friends, our country ranks among the great, 
the noble, and wealthy countries ofthe globe. She 
has jewels of untold value, some of them enshrined 
in the brilliant annals of the Past, others set in the 
hearts of the people, and shedding their lustre upon 
the mighty achievements of the Present. Her gen- 
erals, her statesmen, her orators, her gallant and 
self-sacrificing soldiers, are among her jewels. But 
we hope the time will soon come when the teachers 
of the land will become so elevated in character, so 
distinguished for their attainments in science and 
literature, so inspired with a quenchless ambition to 
excel, so filled with high purposes and noble re- 
solves, that, when imperious royalty from the Old 
World pays us a visit, and demands of America to 
see her jewels, she can point to her teachers and 
proudly exclaim, “'These are my jewels.” 
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ESSAYS 


Read before the Cumberland co. Teachers’ Institute, at 
; Mechanicsburg, December 25, 1855. 





Should the Higher Branches be Taught jm our Public 
Female Schools? 


READ BY LIZZIE E, KENYON. 


In the present age of improvement many valuable 
reforms are lost to the world because carried to ex- 
cess; this is peculiarly true of female education, 
and the subject of inquiry, as it is brought before the 
public mind at present, is, “ Shall woman be placed 
on an equality with man, not intellectually, but in 
regard to civil and legal rights?” It is not in this 
light we wish to consider the subject of the rights of 
the sex. Let those who wish to enter upon the 
broad area of public rights, enter upon its merits ; 
but should not the female sex have access to the 
higher walks of literature and science? The march 
of improvement in all things has carried this sub- 
ject forward, too, and minds of the highest order, 
whose talents have fitted them for the most elevated 
stations, are directing their energies to the task of 
leading the female mind through those mazy la- 
byrinths which have long been closed to the many; 
accessible only to the few who were willing to incur 





cellent system answer the end for which it was de. 
signed : that of raising us as a people. 

By educating aright the present generation, you 
lay a firm foundation for the welfare of our republic, 
Much has been said on the subject of female 
influence, and this cannot be exerted aright if the 
minds of youth are not applied to objects worthy of 
attention. It is not of the gifted few—our poets and 
authors, who have won a place alike high in the tem- 
ple of fame and the hearts of their admirers—it is 
the many who will never be known beyond the home 
circle ;—who should beled to view aright the impor- 
tance of these subjects. It will never lessen their 
influence in their proper sphere nor detract from 
those domestic virtues, which are woman’s brightest 
ornaments. On the contrary it will add to their lus- 
tre. Certainly an intelligent, well informed woman 
is a more agreeable companion than one whose mind 
never rises above the comforts of a well prepared 
dinner. The two objects may be united, and the 
young girl who‘has learned the fact that itis by supply- 
ing the fire with oxygen that it burns, and why the 
water boils, surely need not be less interested in 
these important objects. Our school-girls of the 
present day need not be taught that it is their duty to 
enter the arena of public life and compete with men 


|for public offices, or endeavor to guide the interests 


the epithet of ‘‘a blue,” by crossing the boundary | of the Commonwealth ; but they may be taught that 
line in quest of pleasures which they thought they | al] the gentier virtues will be increased by a know- 
had minds capable of appreciating. An educated ledge of the higher branches of learning. It will add 
female is now the rule, not the exception; nor|g new source of pleasure to the many they now pos- 


should this be confined to those who have access to | sess, 
the many seminaries, where not only the ornamental, ‘days. 


but also the more solid branches are attended to. 


And this will not pass away with their school 
It will last through life, and serve to guard 
them from that excess of folly and extravagance into 


But should not the higher branches be taught in our | which many of our females plunge, from a want of 
public schools? Many females have no other oppor- | nobler pursuits to supply the mind. 


tunity of acquiring a knowledge of those subjects. 
Their circumstances in life,or the too prevailing 
idea “that a boarding school unfits a girl for domes- 
tic life,” prevents them from advancing any fur- 
ther than the district school. To meet this difficul- 
ty we must advance the standard of our Common 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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The Profession of Teacher. 
READ BY AMANDA BROWN. 


The teacher’s profession is an humble, but honor- 
able calling ; it is a toilsome, but useful work—a re- 


Schools, if we wish the tone of female society gen- | sponsible work, and therefore, should never be found 

erally elevated. We must dig deep and lay the su-jin the hands of the indifferent—an important work 

perstructure broad, if we wish to have a firm edifice. |that cannot receive a finish in the hands of the unre- 
Let the minds of our young girls be elevated—let | fined and uncouth. 


the delightful, ever-interesting fields of astronomy 
be opened up to their view—let them be taught to 
call those dazzling orbs by their names, and trace 
their pathway through the boundless expanse—let 
the structure of that never-ceasing wonder, the hu- 
man frame, be familiar to them—let the history of 
those who have won a deathless fame in their coun- 
try’s annals form, a part of their school duties—un- 
fold the wonders of philosophy and chemistry to 
their minds, and you place within their reach an 
endless source of pleasure. Why should these stu- 
dies be forbidden to our school girls? They have 
minds capable of understanding, quickness of per- 
ception to grasp, these ideas as they are presented. 
Nor should they be taught to consider those branch- 
es as beyond their reach until they have entered a 
fashionable seminary. 

If our Common School System is correctly under- 
stood, it is to place the English branches within the 
reach of the people. It is not by educating a few 
that the tone of American society is to be elevated. 
Let us not follow the Osmanlis, and only endeavor 
to have our females accomplished in the arts of the 
toilet, to render them beautiful ornaments. Surely 
we are more of utilitarians than this. Rather let us 


labor to store the mind with useful knowledge ; let 
femal education properly be understood, and the ex- 


| 








Politeness is an essential feature in the charatcer 
of that person who would teach ; and he, or she, who 
would make an entirely successful teacher, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, must add vir- 


‘tue to virtue, attainment to attainment and grace 


to grace. That they who have this work in 
hand are masters of the branches for which they have 
a certificate, is not enough ; that the school-room in 
which he, or she, operates is the very model of order 
and industry, is not enough ; that the teacher sus- 
tains an unimpeachable moral character, is yet not 
enough. All these are important—yes, indispensa- 
ble. That those in whose hands the great, grand 
and noble work of teaching the young idea how to 
shootare found to be familiar with all the departments 
of knowledge usually taught in our schools, and stand 
confessed before the community as free from all moral 
blemishes, are indeed beautiful and gratifying ac- 
complishments; but permit me merely to suggest 
that the time has come that demands yet another 
accomplishment, viz : politeness; refinement of man- 
ners ; a deportment which shall be the mirror before 
which every pupil may fashion himself, and learn to 
practice the art that beautifies life. Who that has 
watched the devolopment of the young mind has not 
discovered that it is imitative, and that the habits 
which the young atquire are only the reflected ima- 
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ges of those in whose society they move, and though 
only reflected images at first, they will soon make 
impressions which will eventually resolve themselves 
into characters? And if there is an individual in 
society, who is looked up to above another, it is the 
teacher. -And if the scholars learn well to read, to 
write, to cypher, and acquire a perfect knowledge of 
geography, grammar, algebra, &c., because the 
teacher is a good workman in this respect ; if they 
learn to discern between right and wrong because 
of his moral conduct, and yetare uncouth and impo- 
lite because the teacher is so, there is one thing 
wanting—a void that should be filled. 
It is our candid conviction that politeness is one of 
the chief requisites in the character of the teacher of 
youth ; but we do not wish to be understood to mean 
the silly mannerism of extreme fashionable life. We 
despise it. But there is a soft and gentle polish that be- 
longs to every station ; a pleasant, cheerful mode of 
expression, a happy address, a delicately respectful 
manner, so enticingly sweet and lovely that all must 
bow before it. It is one of those things that is love- 
ly and of good report ; it is not affectation, acquired 
by long and labored efforts of “ would be something.” 
It is the production of akind heart ; a child ofthe 

“golden rule,” genteel kindness. And the silent in- 
fluence of it will often work wonders in the school 
room. It is wonderfully contagious, and will trans- 
form an ungrateful set of boys and girls, whose words 
are gruff, whose manners are uncouth and whose 
sports are boisterous, into gentle behavior, and make 
them kind, affectionate and respectful. We speak 
in behalf of our profession. The teacher, in the es- 
timation of at least part of the community, stands 
merely as one employed in a work that the commu- 
nity, of necessity demands. This position is false ; it 
isa mistake. By education, and energy, and polite- 
ness, and office, the teacher stands equai with other 
profession. It is in all respects honorable; in all 
respects responsible ; in all respects useful, and the 
community cannot do without the teacher. Weare 
glad that this profession is becoming more and more 
appreciated, and the day cannot be far distant when 
this profession shall stand side by side with the pro- 
Jessions. To speed that day should be the ambition 
of every teacher of Cumberland county. 

Best Disposition for a Teacher. 

READ BY HESTER E. FLEMING. 


To govern a school properly is the most difficult 
part of a teacher’s duty, and good order is indispen- 
sable for the progress of every school. It has always 
been found, that there are a great many different 
opinions in every neighborhood. Some think a 
teacher is too easy, and that good order cannot be 
maintained without using a rod ;—others think the 
reverse, and consequently a teacher must do as he 
thinks best, and may think himself very fortunate if 
he is not censured by a few of his employers. 

The future prosperity of our country depends on 
the rising generation ; therefore, the teacher should 
be moral, steady and reflecting. It is not merely a 
succession of ideas which pass over the mind, that 
can with any propriety he called thinking. It is 
viewing them separately, and following them through 
all their consequences, that constitutes the person 
of reflection. He should be cheerful and endeavor, 
bya pleasing deportment ,togain the love and respect 
of his pupils. Cheerfulness is, injthe first place, the 
best promoter of health ; we should be careful not to 
mistake mirth in its place. Mirth is only short and 
transient, while cheerfulness is fixed and permanent. 


It composes the passions, keeps a perpetual calm, 
and a word spoken in calmness, is more impressive 
than a rod in the heat of passion. When a rod is 
used, it excites combativeness, and although you 
may conquer a child’s actions, you can never subdue 
its spirit. It will silence, but not convince. One 
great error is that a teachcr should impart nothing 
but book knowledge, while it will be found that chil- 
dren will improve a vast deal faster from verbal ex- 
ercises. There is something more sprightly, delightful 
and entertaining,in the discourse ofa pleasant and well 
qualified teacher than there isin the sedantary prac- 
tice of committing to memory and reciting from the 
book. The very turn of voice, and the polite and 
alluring manner which some teachers have attained, 
will engage the attention and convey into their minds 
the nature and use of their studies in a more forcible 
and animating way. 

The patrons and directors should visit the schools 
frequently and thereby encourage the teacher. Chil- 
dren will feel double the interest in their stndies, if 
their parents by visiting the schools, manifest a zeal 
for education. Education, when it works upon a no- 
ble mind, draws out to view virtues, which without 
such opportunities wouid not make their appearance 


Education. 
READ BY JENNIE BEISTLINE. 


It will not be expected that I will present any- 
thing new or novel upon the subject of my choice, 
which is Education, as that field has been againand 
again explored, so that at this time, I suppose that 
not one stone has been unturned, or one fountain 
untasted. But as the sweet waters of the perennial 
fount are always pleasant to the taste and invigora- 
ting to the body, so the subject of Education is al- 
ways one of interest to those in pursuit of its rich 
and enduring blessings. 

Its happy influences have been seen and felt in 
every station oflife. Under its genial rays have been 
awakened, developed and brought into active exer- 
cise, principles the noblest, purest and the most pro- 
motive of the highest welfare of the whole human 
race. It has brought forth latent energies of vig- 
orous minds, and rendered them in the highest de- 
gree useful to themselves, their fellow-men and their 
God. It has corrected the false teachings of preju- 
dice, broken down and destroyed the strong-holds of 
superstition and transformed absurd principles of 
morality into morals and devotion, whose Heaven- 
born precepts tame the savage mind, disperse the 
deep, dark shades of Paganism and Mahomedanism 
and control the actions of all men, in a manner, and 
to such an extent, as to subserve and fulfill the de- 
sign of their creation. It has reclaimed many from 
the slough of shame and utter contempt and assign- 
ed them stations of honor and profit, by enlightening 
their darkened understandings, and calling into ac- 
tion the talent which heretofore lay concealed in the 
unexplored recesses of their minds. By its persua- 
sive and convincing teachings, it has checked the 
dissolute in the indulgence of wicked and depraved 
propensities and vicious practices. It proclaims the 
position of a wise man to the world to be one of hon- 
or and stability, whilst that of a fool is one of haz- 
zard, rocking to and fro, while beneath, tempestu- 
ous billows of indignation and contempt are con- 
stantly rolling, ever ready to swallow up the victim 
of blind desire and groundless hopes, and consign 
him to the reigons of obvious forgetfulness. 

It is universally believed that this is an age of 








utility, and of all utilitarians the American seems 
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; : 
to be the most ultra. Itis.a principle bequeathed| Then, permit me, not only to vecommend, but to 
from father to son, from mother to daughter, and|urge you to engage with earnestness and assiduity 
being once generally diffused, of necessity makes |in the noble and worthy enterprise which you have 
itself known in every action. ;commenced. Drink deep atthe crystal fount. Let 
In proof of the universality of this principle in| not your present privileges pass unimproved. The 
this country, we need but refer you to the extensive season which you bow call your own will soon have 
internal improvements of all the States—to the rail- | passed forever. The wheel of time will shortly carry 
roads and canals which like the actions and views zee and it into the ae and realms of departed 
a healthy man, convey the fluid of lifeto every part glory. Upon you will soon devolve the anxieties 
of the leds and seer the actions of the Hr jand cares Lilesahes to and inseparable from the 
harmonious. Nor has less utility been evinced in| duties of administering the affairs of your country, 
the happy turn of late years given to science, in its The liberties purchased by the blood of your ances- 
adaptation to agriculture and the other useful arts, | tors will be entrusted to your guardianship and pro- 
Education, once only known in the halls of science | tection. The ranks of philosophers, statesmen and 
and literature, has now become the handmaid of the | divines will soon have to be supplied from your num. 
arts, and equally adorns the mind of the peasant oy ae pagent, See an Bee a a 
prince. ated duties and responsibilities. Le ral- 
It is a subject especially dear to every truly Amer- | ity be neglected, but let every effort be sanctified by 
ican heart. Around it cluster some of the most|the influences of strictly religious principles, and 
romantic and beautiful reflections connected with | conscience approving, gather laurels upon the mount 
our free and liberal institutions. hese are Ameri- | of virtue and intelligence, and yours will be a pleas- 
ca’s boasts. To them can American freemen exult- | ant life and a happy death. 
ingly point and say—* There, behold the palladium | : 
of our freedom, the guarantee of its permanence!” | ADDRESS 
pa ’ : , : | By J. P. Suermay, to the Schuylkill co. Teachers’ In- 
These are the offspring of minds enlightened and re- stitute, Nov. 1855 
wl tga two-fold influence of experience as FREE SCHOOLS AND MEANS FOR THEIR IMPROVEMENT: 
The creat superiority of our system of education | _ I shall not discuss the question of the power of the 
over that of other lands manifests itself, when a| State to educate the people or provide for their ed- 
comparison is made between the free institutions of | pension. I shall not insult the good sense of my 
our country, and those of other men and times. The hearers by proposing any such question. I suppose 
limited advantages of education under governments that I am addresing an intelligent audience of 
either ancient or modern, which are not established | American citizens, who desire to elevate the Com- 
upon the same principles, and administered with re-|mon Schools of our Country ; who love them as they 








ference to the highest good of the governed alone, | 
are here extended so as to be accessible to all desi- | 
rous of attaining a respectable position, in a land 
overflowing with books and opportunities for the ac- | 
quirement of that knowledge indispensable to our | 
success in investigating the multitudinous and en- 
chanting works of God’s creation. 

So far as civilization has kept pace with the pro- 
gress of education, so far have the mists of supersti- 
tion been driven away, and the voices of tyranny and 
despotism hushed. ‘True, the ancient Greeks may 
boast, and justly, too, of a Socrates, a Plato, a Pyth- 
agoras and a Demosthenes—the Romans of a Taci- 
tus, a Livy, a Horace and a Cicero; but we blush 
not in their presence, when we call to mind the 
names of a Franklin, an Adams, a Clay, a Calhoun, 
a Webster, and a host of others, equally brilliant in 
the galaxy of our philosophers, statesmen and ora- 
tors. 





love liberty itself. All are in favor of free schools, 
except those who are blinded by the grossest bigot- 
ry or most sordid avarice. Uponsuch persons argu- 
ment is a poor weapon. They are alike incapable 
of reasoning themselves, or of being convinced by 
the most potent argument. What arguments will 
loosen the miser’s death grasp upon his hoarded 
wealth? What effect will argument have upon him, 
who dares not think for himself, but who has en- 
trusted his thinking, together with the care of his 
soul, to another. Neither philanthropy nor patriot- 
ism can hope for victory in such acontest. For the 
encouragement of the friends of popular education, 
I shall endeavor to show the necessity of free schools, 
and point out some of the beneficial effects resulting 
from the establishment and continuance of a good 
system of Free Schools. In a government where 
the will of the chief ruler is law and astanding army 
the means of enforcing it, the people may safely be 


Our facilities of acquiring an education are un-|!eft in ignorance ; but if it is wise and right or even 


doubtedly superior to theirs. Their labor, their ex- 
a and researches have in a great measure been 

anded down to us, and furnished us with material 
upon which to enlarge and improve. The govern- 
ment itself has almost infinitely multiplied the ad- 
vantages for the instruction of all classes ; and whilst 
it has nobly and liberally encouraged our academies, 
colleges and other seminaries of learning, it has by 
no means neglected the Free Schools of our country, 
which, when considered with reference to the en- 
lightenment of our mass, and the good order and in- 
telligence likely to prevail in all classes of society, 
as the result of their universal diffusion and very lib- 
eral encouragement, cannot be too highly estimated. 
They exist in delightful unison with our other repub- 
lican institutions, and reflect their true character.— 


'politic to keep the people in ignorance in such a 
government, it certainly cannot be so, where all pow- 
er is in the people and where every man is a sove- 
reign. 

The only safeguard to liberty is an educated 
and intelligent people. In our country there are no 
patents of nobility, no rights of primogeniture con- 
ferring distinction on account of wealth or birth — 
Our children should learn while young that the road 
to honor is open alike to the rich and to the poor; 
that they must meet in after life upon the broad field 
of free and equal competition. The rich and the 
poor should be educated together, that the former 
may learn that the worth of men is not estimated by 
the amount of money which they possess, but by 
their talents, virtue and intelligence; that wealth 
confers no right to trample upon law and justice, or 





In no other land are the springs so abundant whence 
flow copious streams of political, social and personal 
happiness. 





‘to be impudent and overbearing, and that they must 
‘labor if they would attain to truly honorable posi- 
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tions among their fellow men; that the latter may willing to “pledge their sacred honor and their 
cease to envy the rich by learning that there is/ lives.” But this union cannot exist among a peop’e 
something more to be desired than wealth. And, composed of various races, except by educating the 
thus a friendly feeling would exist between the rich’ youth of all classes together ; by sustaining common 
and the poor, that would serve to banish those ani-| schools in which ache has a common interest. Free- 
mosities and antagonisms which generally prevail, | dom cannot be perpetuated where the people are 
where the great masses of the people are uneducated. | left in ignorance, or where cach class is taught to 











And thus each class would be benefited. | 


In Union there is strength; and nothing tends, 
more directly to promote harmonyand union among} 
the people than free schools. They are the strong, 
est bond of union among people of different classes 
and different religious faith. Destroy their influ- 
ence and you promote discord, divide the people 
into castes, and array the different sects in hostility | 
to each other. 

If you wish for an example look at Hungary. “In 
no country in the world,” says the Rev. Dr. Tefft, 
“has the population been so radically and perfectly | 
divided in respect to religious faith as in Hungary. | 
The Greeks, the Roman Catholics, the Protestants | 
and Jews, hate and despise other; and thus from the! 
beginning of its history, with increasing rather than | 
abating turbulence, has the land of the Magyar) 
been torn, and rent, and sacrificed by its religious, 
discords. The present Governors are Roman Cath- | 
olics, who acknowledge the sovereignty of the Ro- 
man Pontiff. The Greek Catholics on the contrary, 
have their own Pontiff, whose right of supremacy is 
not only maintained by them, but by the entire Scla- 
vic family, over which Russia is now dominant.— 
Russia has constantly tampered with the Sclavic 
tribes, sent political and religious emissaries among 
them, induced the priests and bishops to acknow-| 
ledge the supremacy of the Czar, and turned their) 
hearts against all the remaining inhabitants and par- | 
ticularly against the Magyars. In this way, Hun- 
gary has been made the common battle-field of Aus- 
tria, and Rome, and Russia, as well as of all the na- 
tions taking part in their respective projects.” 

“Three races, three great religions, three irrecon-; 
cilable and indomitable ambitions, have thus divided | 
and distracted the inhabitants, as well as weakened 
the power of this most unfortunate but most inte- 
resting country. Each sect, each race, has made the 
most strenuons exertions to sustain itself by the 
agencies of schools and colleges. Every school is 
sectarian. Sectarianism is formed in the hearts of 
the citizens from their earliest childhood. Their toy 
books teach it them. Their text books engrave it 
into their souls. The authority of their masters, 
and all those tender and resistless influences which 
are felt at school,so weaveit into the textureof their 
being, that it becomes and continues to be the ina- 
lienable attribute of their personality. The same 
spirit is also carried into social life. Catholics as- 
sociate with Catholics, Protestants with Protestants, 
Greeks with Greeks, and Jews with Jews. ‘Trade 
is almost equally exclusive. This lamentable spirit 
of discussion, of separation, of hostility, begins its 
unholy business in the cradle. The Magyars are 
the only people who have, consistently and perse- 
veringly, opposed the sway of this spirit within the 
limits of their country.” 


Such is the condition of Hungary, and such will 
be the condition of our country, if sectarian schools 
take the place of free, common schools. 

In a republic, above all other governments, there 
must be a union, a common bond, uniting the vari- 
ous parts together—a national watch-word, at the 
sound of which every heart in the land shall beat in 
unison—an interest, in defence of which all shall be 














hate, despise, and shun every other. Free common 
schools are the chief means by which a unity of 
feeling can be preserved among the people ;—Free 
schools in which all the children of the country may 
be educated and united in a common brotherhood, 
that they may be fitted to enjoy freedom and per- 
petuate it, by transmitting it pure and unsullied 
from generation to generation. Let us watch over 
these schools with the zeal of patriots and love of 
philanthropists, lest in fogetting and neglecting the 
means, we lose the object, Freedom. What is the 
right of suffrage but the means and instrument of 
oppression and wrong, when great numbers of the 
people are unable to read the vote they deposit in 
the ballot box, and are consequently led by dema- | 
gogues ? 

propose now to point out some of ‘the 
means for the improvement of common schools. I 
shall confine myself to two subjects, namely :— 
“The improvement of the preseut class of teachers.” 
and “ Parential Co-operation.” 

I.—HOW TEACHERS MAY IMPROVE THEMSELVES. 

Ist. By study. 

2nd. By reading. 

3d. By attending Teachers’ Institutes. 

IsT. MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT—STUDY. 

The most important means of self improvement 
is study. The teacher who does not love study, 
cannot reasonably expect to acquire any permanent 
or merited reputation. He should make daily prep- 
aration for the recitations of the school room, in or- 
der that he may make his instructions interesting to 
his pupils, and give life and animation to the recita- 
tions. He should be able to repeat the lessons 
which he expects his pupils to recite. Ido not mean 
that he should repeat the lessons verbatim, or that 
he should require the pupils to do so generally, as 
this would require a memory which few possess ; but 
he should be able to repeat as much as he would re- 
quire the pupil to repeat, and he ought never to re- 
quire a pupil to repeat a rule or a definition which 
he could not repeat himself, or give one in his own 
language equally as good as that in the text book. 
He should be able to give aclear and intelligent an- 
swer to every question which he would propose to 
the class. With any thingshort of this the teacher 
should never rest satisfied. Perhaps some may con- 
sider this standard too high. It is not to be expec- 
ted that teachers can always come up to this stand- 
ard, yet that is no reason why we should lower our 
standard. We should not make greater improve- 
ment by having a lower standard. The higher we 


j aim the higher we rise, if our aims are accompanied 


with proper exertions. If we desire great things we 
must seek after them. If we fancy we are incapable 
of great things, we shall never accomplish them. 
He who would win the race must keep his eye on the 
goal and not turn aside or stop short of it. If un- 
foreseen difficulties occur, if sickness or domestic 
affliction, company or business, prevents you to-day 
from coming up to the standard, renew your efforts 
the first opportunity that presents itself, and you 
will thus accomplish much. Be careful not to lower 
your standard because you cannot always come up 
to it. Any man who expects to rise to any degree 
of eminence, either in the intellectual or moral world 
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must set his standard high, and press forward to- 
wards the mark, with a dauntless courage, and un- 
yielding will; and with a hope that is not turned to 
despair by any difficulties. Like the mariner upon 
the deep, bound to a far distant port, with his com- 
pass, his quadrant and chart, he resolutely pursues 
his course across the pathless ocean; calms may pre- 
vent and high winds retard his progress ; storms may 
drive him from his course, or compel him to cast an- 
chor titl the tempest ceases ;—but as soon as the 
storm abates and the sun again appears iu the heay- 
ens, he calculates his latitude and longitude, and 
shapes his course for the destined port, and at last 
he enters it in safety. So must every one, whose 
aims are high, meet with many reverses; and he, 
only, will reach the mark and grasp the prize, who 
pursues the object with a firm purpose and unwaver- 
ing zeal. 

It is not difficult to show the beneficial effects 
upon the school, where such a course is pursued by 
the teacher. 
to the recitations of his classes, he has a confidence | 
in himself, which shows itselfin his conduct ; he ex-| 
hibits a life and an energy, which he infuses into his 
class, thereby securing their attention and exciting | 
an interest in the subject. He will thus prevent 
listlessness and carelessness in the pupils. He should | 
not confine his study to the text books used in| 
school, but he should study all the books within his | 
reach, which relate to the branches that he teaches | 
and which will throw light uponthem. The teacher 
whose knowledge of Grammar, Geography, Arithme- 
tic or Algebra, extends only to the text books used 
in his school, will most assuredly fail to interest his 
pupils, and cannot expect to attain to any eminence 
in his profession. 

Search every text book you can find; read, study, 
compare and gather from every source, knowledge 
which will prepare you to impart instruction to your 
pupils, and give interest and variety to the recita- 
tions. Frem every author you may gain some use- 
ful information, some new rule, or new method of 
solving a difficult question. But do not stop here ; 
use your own inventive faculties; trust not blindly to 
others, however great their reputation ; investigate 
principles, and add to the knowledge gained from 
books, other knowledge acquired by investigation 
and experience. 

By pursuing such a course, you will not complain 
that teaching is a dull business; and the sympathy 
of those who compassionate you on account of your 
lifeless, tedious work, will be misplaced. 


The teacher, then, I repeat, should love study.— 
It is essential to his improvement, and to the im- 
provement of his school. The teacher cannot in- 
spire his pupils with a love for that which he him- 
self hates. ow can a teacher expect to win any 
of his pupils to the pleasures of the mind, when he 
has no taste for literary pursuits, but finds his hap- 
piness in animal pleasures? What means can he 
use but compulsion? By such means he may, indeed, 
secure a certain amount of study, but cannot make 
the child love it. To secure love for study, the mind 
must be appealed to, and not the body. Do not in- 
fer that I maintain that love for study in the teach- 
er is a sure guarantee for love of study in the pupils. 
Some children appear to be born with a love of 
study; all are born with adesire for knowledge ; but 
some appear to have inherent hatred to close men- 
tal application. Sometimes the counteracting influ- 
ences of home destroy the effects of the teacher’s 


When he comes fresh from his study 


the teacher’s example overcomes the greatest obsta- 
cles, and wins a pupil of the most groveling desires, 
to the most lofty aspirations after knowledge and 
wisdom. But the teacher who has no love for study 
can never accomplish this. He only can successful- 
ly lead others to the fount of knowledge, who has 
himself drank of its waters, and whose thirsty soul 
pants for deeper and fresher draughts from its inex. 
haustible fountain. 
2ND. MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT—READING. 
Teachers may greatly impreve themselves by read- 


‘ing books on the theory and practice of teaching, 
and school journals, which generally contain many 
|useful hints on teaching, government, securing reg- 


ular attendance, &c. The teacher thereby becomes 
acquainted with the methods of other teachers, and 


_may derive great benefit from a knowledge of their 
| experience. 
|a short time, well qualified to conduct a school, and 
years of useless labor in learning to teach be saved, 


A young teacher may thus become, in 


,and much injury avoided. 


Read, then, carefully, the works of eminent teach- 
ers, that you may on the one hand avoid at once the 


|errors of which they were convinced only after years 


of experience ; and on the other, may follow them in 
what they have found to be successful. 


3D. MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT—TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


These have become a powerful auxiliary in the im- 
provement ofteachers. They create a professional 
feeling among them, and this alone will add greatly 
to the improvement of our schools, by securing more 
permanent, faithful and energetic teachers. 

If all teachers are not benefitted by attending 
them, either the Institutes are not properly conduc- 
ted, or the teachers do not possess the proper spirit. 
That they are calculated to improve the teachers, 
when properly conducted, does not admit a doubt, 
in my mind. 

Every teacher who takes any interest in his pro- 
fession, and is desirous of improving himself, may 
learn something at our Institutes that will fit him 
for the better performance of the dutiesof the school 
room. ‘I'he discussions upon the different methods 
of teaching the various branches; upon the govern- 
ment of schools and the best means of securing good 
order; upon the various difficulties and trials of 
teachers, cannot but interest and instruct those who 
have the spirit of the true teacher. 

And yet there are teachers who take no interest 
in them, seldom or never attending, supposing 
that there is nothing for them to learn in these 
meetings. Others come occasionally, but take no 
part or interest in them, and generally pass sentence 
of condemnation upon those who do. The fault may 
be with those who conduct the Institutes,—those 
who lecture and give instruction, or it may possibly 
be with those whocomplain. A gentleman remark- 
ed to me, not long since, that it did him more good 
to attend the theatre one evening, than to hear a 
dozen prozy sermons. I simply replied, that perhaps 
the fault was in the hearer. Whether it is applica- 
ble in this case or not, I leave for the reflection of 
those whom it may concern. 


II, PARENTAL CO-OPERATION. 

In order that our schools may prove successful, 
there must be a union of effort among all connected 
with them. Parents, teachers and directors must 
move together for one common object—the promo- 
tion of order and progress in the schools. 


It is very difficult to maintain good order in the 





precepts and example. At othertimes the effect of 


schools without the co-operation of the parents ; and 
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without good order, but little good can be accom- 
plished. The want of parental co-operation lies at 
the foundation of most of the Teacher's difficulties. 


This opposition on the part of parents, generally 
arises from some misunderstanding or misrepresen- 
tation of the teacher’s conduct. The child is encour- 
aged to bring home complaints against the teacher. 
The parents listen, and without making any inquiry, 
but trusting to what their child has told them, get 
angry immediately, and talk very disrespectfully of 
the teacher, and excite in the child such a feeling 
of opposition to him that it is impossible to gov- 
ern the pupil or get him to study. If the teacher 
attempt to conquer him, a contest ensues; the pu- 
pil, encouraged in his disobedience by the conduct 
of his parents, and thinking that he will be suppor- 
ted by them, determines not to submit ; and al] pun- 
ishment only increases his anger and opposition ; 
and it is only by the most severe punishment, if at 
all, that he can be brought to any appearance of 
submission. The teacher may, by such means, pre- 
vent him from continuing an example of insubordi- 
nation to the schogbut he can do no good, while 
he entertains such féélings towards his teacher. 

Every parent who regards the welfare of his chil- 
dren and their advancement in knowledge, should 
carefully avoid saying or doing anything that will | 
lower the teacher in their estimation. They should | 
rather endeavor to increase their esteem for him, 
and teach them to consider him, next to their pa- 
rents, their best friend. They should instruct them 
to obey, respect, and love him, if he is worthy of 
their love ; if not, the sooner he is removed from the 
school the better. 

When parents think that they have cause to com- 
plain, either in regard to the progress of their chil- 
dren or the econduet of the teacher towards them, 
they should seek a private interview with him, and| 
if his explanations are not satisfactory, bring the | 
complaint before the Board of Directors, that the 
matter may be properly investigated. Parents 
should give their children no encouragement to 
watch and report the teacher’s conduct in school. 


There is too much laxness of discipline at home. 
Many parents have no government over their chil- 
dren, and are always interfering with the discipline 
of the schools. There are very many kind parents 
who mean to do right, but, like Eli, err in judgment 
and in the means to secure obedience. They love 
their children tenderly, but it is a selfish love ; it is 
not a love that will sacrifice personal feeling for the 
good of the child. They will not use the means ne- | 
cessary to secure the obedience of their children, be- 
cause it is very disagreeable to their feelings. But 
he who loves his child wisely and well—as God loves | 
his children—will sacrifice personal feelings for the | 
good of his child, and will inflict necessary chastise- 
ment, though every infliction rends his heart with 
anguish. Some suppose that moral suasion alone is 
a sufficient means for securing obedience. But Eli 
tried it and failed, and so have thousands of others 
tried it with a bike result. When Eli heard of the 
wickedness of his sons he called them to him and 
reasoned with them: “Why do ye do such things ? 
for I hear of your evil doings by all this people; 
nay, my sons, for itis no good report that I hear of 
you; ye make the Lord’s people to transgress. If 
one man sin against another, the judge shall judge 
him ; but ifa man sin against the Lord, who shall 
entreat for him ?” 


Notwithstanding, they hearkened not unto the 
voice of their father. 








Here we have an example of moral suasion. A 
father just upon the borders of the grave, kindly ad- 
monishes his sons of their sins; sets before them the 
highest motives that ever influenced the human heart; 
yet they continued in their wickedness, and Samuel 
was commissioned by God to denounce the judg- 
ments of Heaven against the House of Eli, because 
his sons had made themselves vile and he restrained 
them not. How many children are ruined by the 
kindness and indulgence of their parents. 


There seems to be an opinion prevalent, that be- 
cause this is a free country, there is not so much 
need of strict family discipline ;—that children should 
be allowed greater liberties. This is a very danger- 
ous error. He only is fit for a citizen of a republic, 
who has been taught to yield implicit obedience to 
lawful authority. He must learn this at home and 
at school. ‘This is necessary for the good of the in- 
dividual, of the school, and of the community. Just 
in proportion as parental discipline declines, will 
mobs, riots and lawlessness increase; and woe to 
that people who forget the first commandment with 
promise, “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 


Parental discipline is necessary to school discip- 
line, and the latter is necessary to the success of our 


schools; without it they will not answer the ends for 


which they were established,—the safety and per- 
petuity of our liberties. ‘here is no one thing that 
more seriously threatens danger to our public, than 
the decline of wholesome parental discipline. If 
children are permitted from early life to have their 
own way, to set aside the authority of parents and 
teachers, and make their own depraved wills the 
rule of action, it cannot be expected that they will 
regard the laws of there country when they grow up. 

But it is not only in regard to the government of 


ithe school that the teacher needs the co-operation of 


parents. Pupils should be required to prepare les- 
sons at home, and parents should see that their 
children get those lessons. 

I know that there is an opinion quite prevalent 
—and of late becoming more so—that pupils ought 
not to study at home. One don’t believe in keep- 
ing children confined so closely; another is afraid of 
breaking down their constitutions by hard study, or 
cramping their minds by close application ; another 
thinks study at home supersedes the necessity of any 
school or teacher. I shall not attempt to answer 
these objections singly, but will endeavor to show 
the necessity and usefulness of study at home. 


“There is no royal road to learning” said an Eng- 
lish tutor to his royal pupils; and it is as true now as 
when it was first uttered, and it will ever continueso. 
There is no doubt that there has been a great im- 
provement in the methods of instruction, but this 
does not obviate the necessity of application on the 
part of the pupil ; ifit does, then we have been mak- 
ing aretrograte movement. 

The chief object of an education is to dicipline 
and strengthen the mind, and this can be accom- 
plished only by study. 

The teacher must direct, explain, instruct and aS- 
sist, but the pupil must study in order to be truly 
educated ; and study at home is rendered more ne- 
cessary from the fact, that much more time is taken 
up in recitations than formerly, and consequently 
there is less time to study in school. In many 
schools, half of the time, and in some, more than half 
is spent by the pupil reciting or in receiving intruc- 
tions from the teacher. Deduct the time spent in 
reciting, recess and other necessary interruptions 
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from various causes, too evident to require notice, 
and but little time will be left for study. I do not 
deny the fact, that children-may be injured by too 
close confinement, or too severe and long continued 
application. But the danger is most generally the 
other way—there is too little application. Where 
one is injured by two close application, hundreds 
are injured in mind, body and morals, by being 
allowed to spend the:r evenings in the streets, congre- 
grating with the low and vicious, and doing, under 
cover of darkness, what they would not dare to do 
in the light of day. 

I cannot s e how parents, who have any sense of 
their obligations aud duties to God and to their 
children, can thus permit them to worse than waste 
the precious moments of youth,—the seed-time of 
life—to contract habits that will prevent their ad- 
vancement in knowledge and virtue, and that will 
lead them to disgrace and ruin, or prepare them for 
an old age of regret and misery.—How discourag- 
ing to the teacher, who labors to inspire in his pu- 
pils a taste for knowledge and improvement, to ex- 
cite in them lofty aspirations after the high, the 
noble and the pure, show to them examples worthy of; 
their imitation—men, to who by their own unaided 
efforts, have enrolled their names in the annals of 
the great and good ; while at the same time, the pa- 
rent premits them to spend their evenings in idle- 
ness or to roam in the streets and associate with the 
vile and profane, whose only education perhaps, has 
been obtained in the streets. How many good im- 
pressions have thus been effaced, how many noble 
resolves have been changed. There is certainly as 
much need of improvement in home culture as in 
public education. . 

Parents, see that your children have lessons to 
study at home. If they tell you that they have 
plenty of time to get all their lessons in school, you 
may know that either they have told you a falsehood 
or else they have not. much to do. Go and see the 


teacher at once and request him to assign lessons to | 


study at home, (if he has not already done so,) and 
then it is your duty to see that your children study 
them. 

The amount of knowledge acquired by study at 
home isnot the only norchief advantage. They there- 
by acquire studions habits, which will be of great use 
to them in after life;—they acquire a habit of study- 
ing by themselves, of being their own teacher, of re- 
lying upon themselves. All who have attained to 
any eminence in the intellectual world, have been 
noted for their studious habits. 


self educated in the true sense of the term, They 


By working in the daytime and studying evenings 
he supported himself and aequired, at the same time 
a knowledge of English, French and mathematics, 
He went to France to solve a problem and obtain q 
prize offered for its solution. He was introduced 
to Louis Phillipe, by Lewis Cass, our minister to the 
Court of France at that time. In the presence of 
the king and nobles he solved the problem and re. 
ceived the plaudits of the Court. He received the 
prize, besides valuable presents from the King.— 
He then proceeded to the Court of St. James and 
received a similar prize and had just returned to the 
United States, when he received a letter from the 
Kmperor Nicholas himself—one of whose ministers 
witnessed his demonstrations at_London—invititg 
him to make his residence at the Russian Court, and 
furnishing him with ample means for his outfit. He 
is now professor of Mathematics in the Royal Col. 
lege, under the special protection of the Autocrat 
of all the Russians ! 

All who are studious do not arrive to eminence; 
neither do any who are not. Habits of industry and 
assiduity are necessary to chi excellence in any- 











thing, and without these habi e cannot expect to 
jattain to even a respectable Standing. It was by 
such habits more than by his genius, that Napoleon 
astonished the world by the glory of his achieve- 
ments. ‘These habits he formed in youth. It was 
thus that Newton was enabled to survey the heay- 
ens. ‘lo patient labor more than to genius, is the 
world indebted for its best philosophy, its best po- 
etry, for the inventions of the telescope, mariner’s 
compass, steam engine, magnetic telegraph, and all 
other useful inventions. There is no excellence 
without great labor. Patient labor without genius 
may accomplish much; great genius without labor 
can accomplish nothing. The pyramids of Egypt 
were not built in a day by a few gigantic efforts. By 
numberless strokes, by long continued labor, they 
were raised to the position in which they have stood 
for 4000 years, one of the wonders of the world. By 
|a@ Similar mental process was Milton’s Paradise Lost 
produced—a work that will remain and be admired 
as long as the Pyramids shall stand. Is it not, then, 
\of the utmost importance that our youth should ac- 
quire such habits? Parents, bring up your children 
‘in such habits, and they will attain to respectable 
'positions in society, and may shed a lustre upon 
‘your name, and be an honor to their country. 











| Finally, let us be encouraged by the past to labor 
{more assiduously in the future. Kducation has done 


They have been /much for the human race ; but when it shall become 


universal, more glorious results will follow. It was 


may have had good teachers, but it was by assidu-| education that roused the slumbering genius of Ful- 
ous application of their own minds that they attain-|ton and of Watt, by whose labors we are enabled to 


ed to excellence, Good teachers are aids—study 


the means. 


traverse the ocean against wind and tide, with a 
speed unknown before; to ride as on the wings of 


History is full of examples illustrative of this|the wind, through mountain and valley, over rivers 


point. We might mention Benj. Franklin, Plihu | 
Burrit, Bayard Taylor, Bowditch, Davy, Newton, | 
John | 


Cuvier, Webster, Clay, Copley and Wilson. 


and ravines ;—of Franklin, who commanded the light- 
nings of heaven and they came at his bidding ;—of 


Morse, who taught us to write with a pen of light- 





Singleton Copley was, about 60 aenid he dete poor | ning ;—of Daguerre, who taught us to paint with a 
boy, the son of a poor artist who could hardly pro-/synbeam fora pencil. ‘ 

ae for his family the necessaries of life. He re- | Pass the Electro-magnet over iron concealed in 
moved from Boston about 60 years ago to England, | dust and dirt, and it comes forth obedient to the 
where hia son rose from one post of honor to anoth-' mysterious power. Pass the magnet of education 
er, and he is now Lord High Chancellor of England lover human society, and you call forth talent that 
—the very highest post of honor to which a subject | would otherwise lie buried in obscurity. You open 
can attain, He is one of the most distinguished | springs that will gush forth to fertilize the fields of 
members of the House of Lords. Art, Science, and Literature. Millions willthus be 


George Wilson was, a few years ago, unable to|rescued from ignorance and all its attendant vices, 
read; he was a pauper, and ran away from the work. 
house, in order to get some one to teach him to read. 


jredeemed from the bondage of superstition and ele- 
vated to the dignity of rational beings. 














